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AUTHORS AS TEACHERS OF COMPOSITION* 


By EDWIN F. SHEWMAKE 
Alumni Professor of English in Davidson College 


been found convenient for the purpose of 

classroom instruction to break it up into the 
subdivision known as grammar, composition, and lit- 
erature. This division, though necessary, is likely o 
lead both pupils and teachers away from the import- 
ant truth that there is an essential unity in the whole 
subject of English. The best way to appreciate this 
essential unity is to study that one of the subdivisions 
that includes the other two. That one is literature. 

The modern text book in composition makes a good 
deal of use of literature, but necessarily in a fragmen- 
tary way. Paragraphs, sentences, and phrases are 
quoted to illustrate various principles of writing, but 
there is little room for the whole composition. On 
the other hand, the literary selections usually studied 
in the secondary school contain excellent material for 
teaching composition through the use of literary mod- 
els. The thought of these selections should be empha- 
sized, but the teacher who does not also pay attention 
to matters of structure and style loses many a valuable 
opportunity for helping pupils who are groping for 
the light of self-expression. The fact that such at- 
tention also results in a better understanding of the 
literature studied is important, but it is aside from the 
purpose of the present discussion. The pupil should 
regard a literary masterpiece as a piece of composi- 
tion, written according to the same rules that are laid 
down by his textbook. Composition is literature in 
the making. In the majority of cases the writing pro- 
cess does not result in the production of a piece of 
literature, but the germ of literature is traceable even 
in the crude efforts of student writers, however lack- 
ing in distinction of thought and of style their work 
may be. 

Many teachers will doubtless say that pupils of the 
twentieth century should not be taught to write like 
those of the eighteenth or the seventeenth. This ob- 
jection to early models, however, is by no means so 
valid as it would first appear to be, for an examination 
of some of the representative work of such writers as 
Addison and Dryden will show that the details of ex- 


7 \HOUGH ENGLISH is one subject, it has long 


pression in which the modern student may profitably 
follow these authors far outnumber those in which 
imitation should be avoided. From his knowledge of 
modern idiomatic speech the pupil can usually discover 
for himself the archaisms that do occur, and the differ- 
ences between present-day English and that of earlier 
times can be made the subject of helpful discussions 
which will result, through contrast, in impressing 
principles of usage of to-day more firmly upon the 
pupil’s mind. The assumption that the pupil will 
write an archaic style if he uses early models implies a 
stronger faith in the tendency of the young to imitate 
what they read than is warranted by the experience of 
most teachers. But the teacher who feels that Addi- 
son will corrupt the style of high school pupils still 
has a wide range of more recent prose from which to 
choose. 

Another objection that many teaclers may advance 
is that the teaching of composition by the imitative 
method results in too much analysis of literary selec- 


tions, and that this analysis destroys the pupil’s appre- . 


ciation of the work as literature. But a piece of 
prose that will not seem excellent when its qualities 
are pointed out and understood is too frail a flower 
to endure the severity of the clime in which real lit- 
erature flourishes. 

What has a selection from literature to offer a pupil 
in the way of composition models? In the first place, 
such a selection is in its entirety a model for the study 
of the whole composition ; and a carefully chosen col- 
lection of prose pieces will furnish models of different 
literary types such as the essay, the oration, the short 
story, the letter, and others, as we!l as models of the 
four forms of discourse. Only in the whole compo- 
sition can the organization of a set of ideas into a 
complete work be fully illustrated. 

Literary selections provide models of paragraph 
structure. They have the advantage of the textbook 
in composition in that they give paragraphs in their 
natural setting. To read a paragraph in connection 
with others to which it is related is very different from 


* From a paper presented before the English Council in March 1922. 
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reading it as an isolated unit. In reading a whole 
selection the pupil can get an idea of the variety of 
paragraph structure that an author secures in his work, 
and he can see how many paragraphs are exceptional 
in not having topic sentences expressed and in being 
constructed on the basis of cumulative effect rather 
than the amplification by set rules of one clearly de- 
fined idea. Paragraphs of introduction, of conclu- 
sion, and of transition must be seen actually at work 
to be understood. 

All types of sentence structure are illustrated in 
Here again the pupil has the prac- 
tice of great writers to guide him, and he sees each 
The in- 
terdependence of sentences can thus be shown, as well 
as the value of variety of sentence structure. Certain 
stylistic effects are achieved by the skillful construction 


prose literature. 


sentence as a member of a group or series. 


and distribution of the various types of sentences, such 
as the loose, the periodic, and the balanced ; the simple, 
the complex, and the compound; and the declarative, 
the interrogative, the imperative, and the exclamatory. 

Clauses and phrases are not fully understood except 
when studied in regard to position as well as struc- 
ture. Often the most effective position for a clause or 
phrase can be determined only by considering its 
whole setting, by which is meant not merely the whole 
sentence to which this smaller unit belongs, but often 
the other sentences in the paragraph, and sometimes 
those in neighboring paragraphs. 

A single word is of little interest, certainly to young 
students, unless it is studied as a member of a group 
of words forming a thought-unit. A particular word 
may be used by an author, not because it is the only 
one that will fit the thought to be expressed in a given 
sentence, but sometimes to give the effect of repetition 
with or without variation, and sometimes to avoid 
repetition. Sometimes it is necessary to “look before 
and after” for some distance to discover certain 
structural patterns that the literary artist traces in his 
pages. But not only can the mere choice of words be 
best understood by studying large units. The range 
and content of the English vocabulary can be appie- 
ciated only when words are studied in actual use in 
large numbers. Any serious study of the proportion 
of “big” words to “little” words, of foreign-element 
words to those of native origin, calls for large groups 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs. 

For the teaching of punctuation by models, recently 
printed selections are needed. Teachers may find the 
following exercise helpful in determining what pupils 
know about sentence structure and punctuation. Oc- 
casionally a backward pupil may indicate by his reac- 


tion to this test that he is scarcely able to grasp the 
thought of a paragraph of moderately serious and 
difficult prose. Here is the exercise: Copy a good 
paragraph on the blackboard, omitting all punctuation 
marks and using no capital letters. Tell the pupils to 
capitalize and punctuate the selection without chang- 
ing any word or the position of any word. When all 
have finished writing, capitalize and punctuate the 
paragraph on the board according to the printed form. 
Several minutes can be spent in discussing errors and 
permissible variations from the standard copy. Unless 
the paragraph chosen is of perfectly simple structure, 
the weakness of pupils in sentence structure and 
punctuation will clearly be revealed. 

Though selections from standard literature have re- 
ceived chief attention in this discussion, much that has 
been said can be applied to newspaper writing as well. 
The composition textbook of a decade or two ago had 
little to say about the newspaper except in a negative 
way; but to-day it is customary to devote a special 
chapter to newspaper writing. The daily paper, ow- 
ing to the efforts of editors to make it appeal to as 
many human interests as possible, will give the pupil 
examples of almost all kinds of writing. The variety 
and freshness of its material are qualities that readily 
enlist the interest of pupils. The value of the periodi- 
cal as a material aid to English teachers is too well 
understood to call for comment here. 

The foregoing plan for increasing the effectiveness 
of English instruction by using literature freely in the 
teaching of composition is not offered as a substitute 
for anything now being done, but rather as a supple- 
mentary plan for those teachers who are not satisfied 
with the results of their composition teaching. And 
what teacher is satisfied? There are two standards of 
writing in the classroom: that of the pupil and that of 
the teacher. The pupil (that is, the one who does not 
accept the teacher’s standard) follows many lines of 
slight resistance. If his writing costs him little effort 
and results in low degree of intelligibility, he is satis- 
fied. The teacher, on the other hand, tries to arouse 
in the pupil a desire for the highest degree of effec- 
tiveness of expression. It must be admitted that the 
pupil is not always illogical, and that some of his 
errors will doubtless be standard English in future 
years. 


Two ways of lessening the gap between the ideals 
of the pupil and those of the teacher should be follow- 
ed. One is to make pupils feel the costliness of bad 
English. The other is to bring them under the influ- 
ence of the pleasant incentive provided by literature, 
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for through the study of great prose works the young 
student may be led to feel something of the joy of 
trying to achieve what the great masters have actually 
accomplished,—not merely intelligible, but adequate 
and artistic, self-expression. Let teachers not be mis- 


lead by the idea that they should not try to make 
authors of pupils. The purpose of the teaching of 
composition is to develop the power of self-expression, 
and that is just another and more personal name for 
authorship. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION 


By ELEANOR STRATTON 
Asheville High School 


teaching of written composition that I shall 

select only three of these problems as the sub- 
ject of my talk today. These three problems are 
special in one sense; yet they are general in another, 
as they are the problems that confront every high 
school teacher of written composition, no matter what 
form the composition may take. They are: first, the 
problem of making theme writing seem worthwhile to 
the pupil; second, the problem of teaching the higher 
forms of composition without an adequate foundation 
to build upon; and third, the problem of finding suffi- 
cient time to correct enough written work to do jus- 
tice by the students. 

The problem which is of most vital importance to 
the English teacher and which confronts her from the 
beginning of the freshman year until the very last 
theme of the senior year is handed in, is the problem 
of so arousing and stimulacing the interest of the pupil 
in each theme assignment that ‘each particular theme 
becomes a worthwhile project to the student instead of 
a mere perfunctory exercise that must be done to se- 
cure a passing grade. This making a theme a worth- 
while project instead of a dread task is no easy matter 
as every teacher of English can testify. But despite 
the difficulty of the task it must be done. And in 
order to do it the: teacher must, in some way, manage 
to keep, year in and year out, her own interest and 
enthusiasm undiminished in the work. She must make 
herself feel, if she cannot do so otherwise, that each 
new theme is an adventure upon which she and that 
particular class are embarked. I confess right here, 
much to my sorrow, that this is no easy matter after 
the first few hundred themes have been corrected. 
ut despite the difficulty the teacher must keep her 
interest and enthusiasm undiminished, for it is the 
match which is to kindle the fire of enthusiasm in the 
pupil. 

But we also know that one match, no matter how 
brightly it may burn, will not start a good, quick fire, 
unless there is a plentiful supply of dry kindling also. 


CT tes ARE so many special problems in the 


Now, the kindling which will start the fires of enthu- 
siasm going in the pupil is the right kind of motiva- 
tion. I am sorry to say the motivation kindling for 
written theme work is not as easy to find as it is for 
oral composition. The reason for this lies, I think, 
in the difficulty of securing enough publicity for writ- 
ten work. To stand well with our fellows is a great 
incentive to effort. A private failure may not affect 
us at all, but to fail in the presence of others is alto- 
gether a different matter. And as with us, so with 
children. This accounts for the ease with which an 
interest can be aroused in oral composition. In the 
latter it is easy to arrange for an audience, to make a 
special event of the exercise, and to work up such an 
interest in the affair that the student will throw him- 
self heart and soul into this type of composition work. 
But to do this in written composition is not always 
easy, and until we do find ways of giving publicity 
to written work, and of making each exercise lead to 
some definite, concrete end, the work will not seem 
worthwhile enough to the average pupil to cause him 
to put forth his best effort; it will continue to be, in 
many cases, a mere perfunctory putting of words on 
paper, not real composition work. 

The first step toward achieving our purpose of mak- 
ing theme writing worthwhile in the pupil’s eyes is to 
disabuse his mind of the idea that his written work is 
a thing which concerns only himself, the teacher, and 
the waste basket. This triangle will do as much harm 
to the pupil’s theme writing as the “eternal triangle” 
does to the home. The white light of publicity must 
beat upon all written work, if the pupil’s best effort 
is to be called forth. An impossibility you say. Not 
altogether, if you remember that all things are relative, 
publicity as well as other things, and that the child’s 
public is composed chiefly of the school and the home. 

If we want the pupil to put enthusiasm into com- 
position and so do his best work, we must try to make 
all the written work lead to something definite and 
concrete, something that the pupil can feel a pride in 
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and keep. We must not let him feel that he is just 
writing themes that lead nowhere except to more 
themes and a grade in the teacher’s register, but we 
must make him feel that he is working to a definite 
object such as the writing of a worthwhile story, drama, 
poem, magazine article or essay, or toward the mak- 
ing of a letterguide, newspaper, or magazine, and that 
the preliminary work of writing and rewriting is just 
as necessary as the tryouts and preliminary practice of 
a football team before the game. 

To arouse interest in the content side, we must have 
the written composition work something more than a 
certain number of weekly or monthly themes. The 
daily or weekly themes must have a definite goal ; they 
must lead somewhere, so that the pupil will feel that 
what he is doing has a definite place in the scheme of 
things. For instance, suppose that the pupil is study- 
ing description and narration. Let him understand at 
the beginning that this practice work in description, 
in writing the beginning and the ending of stories, in 
plot-construction, etc., is practice work toward a defi- 
nite goal, which is the writing of a worthwhile piece 
of literature—a short story, and that it has its place 
in achieving that end just as much as the practice work 
of the football team is necessary if the team is to win 
a game. Let him understand that this story is to be 
neatly bound in attractive cover paper, exhibited, read 
aloud to one or more classes, perhaps published in the 
school magazine, and finally taken home to be proudly 
displayed to the family circle and the family connec- 
tions. The pupil has now some other incentive besides 
making a pass mark to cause him to put forth effort 
in the practice work as well as the final completed 
story. 

No one would expect a team to keep interested in 
practice work if there were no game to look forward 
to. You might tell the members of the team a hun- 
dred times that the practice was good for them, that 
they would see the benefit of all this hard work in 
the future, but you would not get much response from 
them, I am thinking. Yet many of us do this same 
thing in theme work. We give our pupils all the prac- 
tice work and forget to arrange for the game that 
makes the preliminary work worth their best efforts. 

The needed publicity can be gained in the lower 
classes by putting up on the bulletin beard, or the 
blackboard, for every one to see, the bad work beside 
the good work; by commenting freely and openly on 
both good and bad points; by passing work around 
the class for correction or judgment; by reading 
aloud bad papers as well as good ones, by sending a 
set of papers to another class for inspection and com- 


ment ; by inviting other teachers to come in and inspect 
the work on the board ; by keeping as much as possible 
the written work grades separate from the other Eng- 
lish grades so that a pupil will know exactly how h- 
stands in respect to the rest of the class in this matter, 
or, in other words, by keeping always before the pupil 
the fact that he is writing for an interested public, not 
merely for the teacher and the wastebasket. 

If there is any ambition or pride in the pupil, he 
will soon begin to feel ashamed of poor work and put 
forth his utmost effort not to be considered inferior to 
his fellows. This form of publicity which I have just 
described can be applied to stimulate interest in the 
mechanics of writing especially. And as every normal 
pupil can acquire the minimum of the school require- 
ments in the mechanics of writing, we need not hesi- 
tate for fear of doing an injustice to the individual 
pupil to give all possible publicity to the theme work. 

In the writing of news stories and items, editorials, 
advertisements, etc., the necessary motivation can be 
given by having the members of the class prepare news- 
papers of their own which will be exhibited later on. 
When they start on this phase of their composition 
work, let them understand at the very beginning that 
the best themes under the various heads are to be used 
in the making of these newspapers. It is surprising 
the enthusiasm that can be aroused in a class and the 
lessons in good citizenship which can be instilled by 
the making of these newspapers. The pupils go at 
the practice work with such an end in view with a 
vigor and a vim that brushes aside all obstruction. 
The daily papers receive an attention never before 
vouchsafed them by the students. The working over 
of themes becomes a worthwhile piece of work. 
Many a boy whom the teacher has given up as hope- 
less will come to life under the stimulus of this news- 
paper work. He thinks that this is something prac- 
tical and worthwhile—a man’s job. In such an under- 
taking he does not care to be at the tail end of the 
class; hence, he gets to work with vigor. He now 
needs no urging or pushing from the teacher; his own 
interest is sufficient driving power. 

One reason that the making of a newspaper calls 
forth such enthusiasm from the pupils is that it also 
offers in a high degree the third essential of worth- 
whileness: that is, freshness and attractiveness of sub- 
ject matter. These three—publicity, a definite, con- 
crete goal, and freshness of subject matter—are the 
fundamental essentials in composition writing if the 
work is to make a strong appeal to students. I am 
afraid that this last essential—freshness and. attrac- 
tiveness of subject matter—is often forgotten, more 
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often than the average teacher is willing to acknowl- 
edge. Or, if not forgotten, it is too eften viewed from 
the teacher’s or textbook maker’s angle rather than 
the student’s. If the composition work is to be made 
worthwhile to the pupil, we must get away from the 
idea that only literary subjects are suitable for theme 
work in English classes. Not many of our pupils will 
take up literary criticism as either a vocation or an 
avocation. Yet, from the character of theme assign- 
ments which are given the pupils of many schools, you 
would think that the life work of these pupils was to 
be concerned principally with criticism and discussion 
of what we term the English “Classics.” 

To judge from some of the theme assignments 
given in some schools you would never imagine that 
high school pupils needed training in the expression 
of their ideas along the lines of their principal interests 
or their future life work. You would never imagine 
that they would need in the near future to discuss and 
write on the public questions agitating their com- 
munities. This is all wrong. Our theme assignments 
must be linked up with the daily interests of the pupils. 
It would be hard for many a teacher herself to write 
an acceptable paper on some of the topics assigned to 
third and fourth year pupils by some teachers; then 
why expect the pupil to write on such subjects? Oh, 
well, it will do as well as any other to find out the 
pupil’s failings in the mechanics of writing; so these 
teachers say. Perhaps, but that is all it will do. No; 
1 am wrong. Such assignments will certainly do one 
more thing, if no other. They will make the pupil 
think composition a mere school exercise—an exercise 
that has no relation to real life. If it is hard, I might 
say almost an impossibility, for adults to write accept- 
ably on subjects they are not interested in; then why 
should we expect our young people to do this difficult 
thing? Why expand such vast stores of energy and 
time, trying to work up in the minds of immature stu- 
dents a fictitious interest in literary criticism and 
similar matters, when there are whole reservoirs of 
untouched interest to be tapped on matters pertaining 
to the daily lives of these same pupils? Some of the 
most valuable lessons in good citizenship and in ethics 
can be taught through compositions on the questions of 
the day and on matters that are interesting the school 
at that particular moment. 

So we must in each theme assignment seek for a 
live, fresh subject—but also within the limits of the 
pupil’s interests and power to handle—if we want the 
pupil to really play the game and make the goal on his 
own initiative. 

My second special problem is the problem of the 


lack of a proper foundation upon which to rear the 
superstructure after the interest in the work is aroused 
and the plans drawn. Right here is where we so often 
go down to defeat. 

For behold, we find that the foundation upon which 
we expected to build our beautiful superstructure is 
only half completed, or which is worse, is so out of 
level that it is often necessary for us to tear out the 
old foundation of bad habits and put in a new foun- 
dation of correct habits in the mechanics of writing be- 
fore we can begin on the superstructure. So we go 
to work patiently, or otherwise, according to our tem- 
perament to get the foundation ready. This ought 
not to be; for all the interest and enthusiasm which we 
had worked up in class in regard to some specially in- 
teresting theme assignment—the interest and enthu- 
siasm which would have made that assignment a 
worthwhile piece of work is exhausted before we get 
the foundation ready, and what would have been a live 
piece of work degenerates into a hated task. This is 
all wrong. The pupil ought to be so well drilled on 
the mechanics of written work by the time he reaches 
the upper grades of the high school that most of the 
composition time should be free to be given to content 
and literary form. 

I really believe that this problem of the laying of 
the correct foundation in the mechanics of written 
work is the greatest problem which we have to con- 
tend with in the high school today. It is what is 
making the teaching of high school composition such 
a burden. It is because of this lack that each high 
school teacher is not only attempting to do her own 
work, but a great deal of what should have been done 
in each of the preceding grades so that the cumulative 
work of the last years of the high school course is 
almost more than any teacher can stand up under. 
There are very few teachers of English in our high 
schools who are not trying to do their own work 
and some one else’s besides. If each one of these 
teachers is doing her best, where is the trouble you 
will ask. It lies mostly in the lack of preparation in 
the mechanics of writing which the great majority of 
pupils show on entering high school. 

For this reason there should be a minimum require- 
ment in the mechanics of written and spoken English 
which every pupil should reach before entering high 
school. As it is now, every first year high school 
teacher spends the major portion of her time doing 
what should have been done in the grades; the second 
year teacher, doing what the first year teacher could 
not find time to do; and the fourth year teacher, 
frantically attempting to gather up all the loose ends in 
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addition to doing the regular fourth year work. 
Under such conditions the fourth year teacher, if she 
will work from ten to twelve hours on Saturday as 
well as on school days and then throw in half of Sun- 
day for good measure, may be able to send her pupils 
out prepared for college. But if she is not able or 
willing to do this, then the college must take up the 
task the senior English teacher failed to accomplish. 

I do not blame the individual grade teachers for the 
lack of preparation which the majority of children en- 
tering high school show so much as I do ourselves for 
not insisting upon minimum requirements for the 
grades. It is our own fault as much as it is theirs. 
How can they come up to our requirements if they 
do not know them? Have we high school teachers 
tried to put before the grade teachers a definite set of 
requirements in regard to the mechanics of written 
work? Have we not just blamed these teachers with- 
out trying to reach out a helping hand? I believe the 
majority of them would try to reach our requirements, 
if they knew exactly what we wanted and knew how 
to go about the work. As it is at present, the grade 
teachers are at sea as to what we want in the mechanics 
of writing. At present each grade teacher has his 
own standard and works regardless of the others, the 
result being that the child comes to regard the me- 
chanics of writing as something merely dependent upon 
the whim of the teacher of the moment. Suppose a 
child has come up through the’ seven years of the 
grammar school, changing his teacher each semester, 
or even each year—thus having from fourteen to seven 
teachers during that time, and not two having the 
same standards for written work—need you be sur- 
prised that he has thrown aside all rules and require- 
ments and writes to suit himself? 

The third special problem which I wish to touch 
upon this morning is really another phase of my sec- 
ond problem, though viewed from another angle. For 
just as high school teachers complain of the lack of 
a proper foundation in written work on the part of the 
pupils entering high school so the colleges and the 
business men complain of the deficiencies of high school 
students in the matter of correct usage in writing. 
The high school teachers of English are even more 
aware of the defects of the average high school 
pupil in the matter of written English than are the 
college professors and the captains of industry, though 
perforce they do not write so many articles to the 
magazines as their critics do on this subject. Never- 
theless, they are bending all their energies to better 
conditions. But they are up against a Herculean task 
much more than the average man or woman realizes; 


for though admitting that correct usage in the matter 
of written English can be acquired only by constant 
practice under careful guidance, the public in general 
have very hazy ideas of what constitutes a sufficient 
amount of written work to fit the average boy or girl 
to meet the requirements of modern life in the matter 
of written English. If our boys and girls were em- 
bryo Robert Louis Stevensons or Benjamin Franklins, 
it would be merely necessary to place before them 
models of correct composition, and they would do the 
rest ; but since the majority of our pupils are just ordi- 
nary bright boys and girls, that is not sufficient. Every 
English teacher of any experience knows that the 
average boy not only must have correct models set be- 
fore him, but that his individual errors must be care- 
fully pointed out and he must be shown how to cor- 
rect them if he is to improve in his written work. 

Now, under our present system the average student 
is not getting enough of this drill in the correction of 
his individual errors to give him the training he needs 
for effective written expression. English teachers 
realize this, but as matters now stand they are not 
able to require more written work from their pupils. 
A little calculation will show you why this is so. 
English teachers in the larger city high schools usually 
have five classes of from twenty-five to thirty pupils. 
We will say an average of 135 pupils to a teacher. If 
a teacher with 135 pupils requires a weekly theme of 
150 words, or a page of theme paper from each pupil, 
she will have 20,250 words to read and correct. At the 
rate of 2000 words an hour, which is as much long 
hand as can be read and corrected in one hour, this 
will require ten hours for the first reading and cor- 
recting. Then it will take an additional five hours for 
the second reading and the extra help needed by the 
very poor pupils. Thus we have a total of fifteen 
hours of out of school work when there are large 
classes if only a page of written work is required of 
each pupil a week. But one page of carefully corrected 
work is certainly not sufficient in the higher classes. 
There should be at the very least an average of 450 
words a week required of the older pupils. But where 
is the time to be found under our present system for 
adequate correction of this work? For this would mean 
forty-five hours of work a week after school. 

It cannot be found unless a change is made in the 
present method of assigning teaching duty to English 
teachers. If time is to be found to do all the correcting 
of written work which is due each pupil, then English 
teachers must either have much smaller classes or they 
must have assistance in the way of theme reading. 
The time must come soon I think when it will be con- 
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sidered just as essential to the welfare of-the school 
that theme readers be assigned to help high school 
English teachers as it is today to supply laboratory 
facilities for the study of the sciences. And until 
some such assistance is given to the English teachers, I 
am afraid that the complaints of colleges and business 
men will continue to be justified to a great extent. 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By THOS. H. FRANKS 


These three problems—the need of making the 
composition work worthwhile to the student, the lack 
of the proper foundation in the mechanics of writing 
shown by pupils entering the high school, and the need 
of more time for correcting themes—seems to me to 
be the most pressing problems for the teachers of 
written composition today. 


Superintendent of Schools, Smithfield, N. C. 


on the 6-3-3 plan. The main purpose in putting 
in the junior high school was to help the students 
to make the transfer from the grammar grades to the 
difficult first year of high school. There were not 
enough students here to justify the organization of a 
junior high school which would aim to provide for 
vocational guidance or to furnish different kinds of 
training for different classes of students. It was 
hoped that the organization of the junior high school 
would help the pupils to start safely through the high 
school ; that it would help the students to take up Latin 
or Algebra or other high school subjects with more 
prospect of passing them. 
The plan did not work the first year. There were 
more failures in the first and second year junior high 
school classes than there had usually been in the old 
eighth or first year high school class. There were 
several causes for the large number of failures. Some 
of the causes lay in the organization itself, defects 
which were apparent before the year was half over. 
Probably the chief cause of the failures was that a 
large percentage of the students were not sufficiently 
well prepared for the work of the classes into which 
they were placed, 


| N THE FALL of 1920 our school was organized 


In the fall of 1921 the junior high school organiza- 
tion was changed in four important particulars. First, 
the students in the upper third of the sixth grade of 
last year were promoted to the second year of the 
junior high school, or 8B grade as we more frequently 
call it. All the other sixth grade students went to the 
first year of the junior high school, or the 7th grade. 
The nine students who were jumped from the sixth to 
the 8B grade are making higher averages than the re- 
mainder of the class. It is expected that these pupils 
will hold their own through the high school. This 
makes it possible for these students who were pro- 
moted from the 6th to the 8B grade to complete the 
school here in eleven years instead of twelve. Inci- 


dentally this is helping us to get better work out of 
many of the sixth grade students this year. A large 
percentage of the students want to be in the upper 
third of their class. 

The second change in the organization was to pro- 
vide for more study time at school. Instead of 7 
forty-five minute periods 8 forty minute periods 
were substituted. This increased the school day 
twenty-five minutes, decreased slightly the time de- 
voted to recitation, and increased the time for the 
preparation of lessons. It is difficult to get a large 
number of students to do any satisfactory work out of 
school. This change made it possible for us to get 
more work out of them, and under more favorable 
conditions than they would otherwise have. This 
second change has proved to be very desirable. 

The third improvement was to put in charge of these 
three junior high school classes, 7th, 8B, and 8th, as 
strong teachers as we could secure, and teachers whose 
previous experience fitted them for doing the work 
that needed to be done in these grades. Results so far 
have amply proved the wisdom of the selections made. 
One of the teachers came from the grammar grades in 
this school, another had done grammar grade work 
here and then high school work, and the third had 
done considerable work in coaching both high school 
students and college students. These teachers were 
given the most vital subjects, mathematics and English, 
in their respective grades, and had charge of enough 
of the study periods sc that these teachers were in a 
very real sense responsible for putting their grades 
across. In the 8th grade the Latin teacher was pro- 
vided a supervised study period. 

The fourth and big change made in the junior high 
school organization was provision for real supervised 
study periods. By supervised study periods is not 
meant the kind of study period in which the teacher 
simply keeps the room quiet, if she can, while she 
corrects papers or writes letters, helping only those 
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who are sufficiently interested to come to her for help. 
First of all part of the studies were agreed upon for 
preparation under the supervision of the teacher, and 
part were agreed upon for preparation at home or for 
part preparation at home. This helped to do away 
with the too frequent practice on the part of the stu- 
dents of taking home an armful of books. This 
method assured sufficient time for the preparation of 
the more difficult subjects, for these more difficult 
lessons were prepared in the room under the super- 
vision of the teacher. This method also helped to do 
away with the habit of copying outside written work. 
If the student needed help, the teacher gave him the 
sort of help that he needed, but did not actually do 
the work for him, as was often the case, when the 
help was secured outside. Lessons in literature, his- 
tory, civics, etc., were assigned for preparation at 
home. These lessons could be prepared by the stu- 
dents without much help other than the help at the 
time the lesson was assigned. 

When the math study period came, every student in 
the class got out his math book and worked on his 
math lesson. Under the old method of study periods, 
if a pupil found the math lesson too hard, he put it 
aside and did nothing, or else got some easier lesson. 
This is nothing new, of course, to grammar grade 
teachers. Under this plan some pupils who have 
heretofore been regarded as deficient in math ability 
have turned out to be good average math studexts. 
The same plan was followed in the preparation of al! 
lessons which were supposed to be prepared in the 
classroom. 


60. 
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This plan was not simply put on paper, but was 
carried out entirely as here recorded. It has worked, 
even beyond our expectations, The first term last 


year in the three classes of the junior high school 49 
of the 88 pupils, 55 per cent, failed on two or more 
subjects; this year 8 of 103 pupils, not quite 8 per 
cent, failed on two or more subjects. Last year 33 of 
88 pupils, 37 per cent, failed the first term on three or 
more subjects; this year there were only two students 
in the 103 who failed on three or more subjects. Last 
year the subject failures for the three grades was 38 
per cent; this year it was 7 per cent. In the 7th grade 
last year the failures amounted to 42 per cent; this 
year it was 9 per cent. In the 8B grade last year the 
failures amounted to 45 per cent, and the failures this 
year to only 1.2 per cent. In the 8th grade it was 29 
per cent and 10 per cent last year and this year. 

Because of unsatisfactory work last year the 9th 
grade was in rather bad condition for work this year, 
and therefore this grade, too, was put under super- 
vised study for this year in the same way as were the 
three junior high school classes. The results here 
were good. Failures in this class have been reduced 
from 22 per cent. last year to 9 per cent. this year. 
The number in the 9th grade last year was 15; this 
year there were 33 at the end of the term. 


HUMAN AND MATERIAL WASTE 

VERY IDLER, every unskilled laborer, farmer, 

housekeeper, every unqualified preacher, teacher, 
doctor, lawyer, and every other incompetent workman 
in every other human endeavor, remind us most forci- 
bly of lost opportunity and of spiritual and material 
waste. Most of our troubles are fundamental; they 
begin in the individual. 

Therefore, a lofty, sane and democratic effort in 
the interest of universal development fundamentally 
concerns the training of every child in the land for a 
patriotic and efficient service. The responsibility of 
training the child falls heavily, too heavily, upon the 
school, America’s inherent and universal worker for 
life and freedom. Childhood shows us the way to a 
greater Commonwealth. 

* * * 

Our government, founded upon the consent of the 
governed, demands that our school system offer effi- 
cient training for workers in all of these and all other 
honorable human endeavors. We pledge ourselves to 
support a school policy that recognizes the inalienable 
educational rights of every child—to a school policy 
that will vitalize the courses of study and offer each 
individual an opportunity to prepare for his chosen 
work, and for spiritual and intellectual freedom. The 
school of tomorrow must be culturalized, socialized, in- 
dustrialized, vocationalized, and democratized—From 
Kentucky’s Declaration of Principles and Aims, 1913. 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN NORTH 


CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOLS 


By ROY H. THOMAS 
Supervisor, Agricultural Education for North Carolina 


NSTRUCTION in vocational agriculture for 
| regularly enrolled high school pupils has been of- 
fered for several years in a number of white and 
colored schools of North Carolina. But the first 
systematic effort to extend the agricultural instruction 
in these schools to reach the young men, who had 
stopped school and were living on the farm, and adult 
farmers, was made during the school year, 1920-21. 

Last year 644 adult farmers in twenty-six communi- 
ties attended short courses for the purpose of gaining 
information that would enable them to do a better job 
of farming. Three hundred and twenty-one of this 
number were white farmers and three hundred and 
twenty-three were negroes. In addition to this number 
forty boys in farm communities between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty received instructions on better 
methods of farming. Plans already made by teachers 
for this year indicate that at least 2000 farmers will be 
enrolled. 

The extension of the program of an agricultural 
department by giving part-time or short unit courses 
enables that department to give definite and practical 
training to every person in a community who needs it. 
The agricultural department is beginning to answer 
the need for a rural school adapted to the needs of the 
people of the community in which the school is lo- 
cated. 

How was the short course work organized and con- 
ducted, and what were the results obtained ? 

The average age of the farmers who attended these 
courses was thirty-eight, and they had an average dis- 
tance of one and six-tenths miles to go for the lessons. 
\ majority of the classes were organized and started 
work in January. The courses ranged from eight les- 
sons, which is the minimum requirement, to fourteen 
lessons in length. Whether the class met at night or 
in the afternoon on a particular day depended on the 
kind of work to be done and the wishes of the mem- 
bers of the class. About half the meetings of all the 
classes were held in the afternoon. The length of the 
periods varied from one-half hour to four hours, and 
the frequency of meeting of the classes varied from 
one lesson to three lessons a week. 

The course in each school was organized and con- 
ducted under the supervision of the local teacher of 
agriculture. Various methods were used by the teach- 


ers in organizing the classes. The usual procedure 
was for the teachers to visit the prospective farmers 
and explain the purpose and nature of the courses, an- 
nouncement of the courses in the local papers and at 
community meetings. Later those who expressed in- 
terest in the course were asked to meet at the school 
to make detailed plans for the courses. Each teacher 
had in his possession accurate information concerning 
farming conditions in his community. This informa- 
tion was secured by taking a farm management survey 
of all farms in his community last fall. Data obtained 
by the stirveys enabled the teacher to suggest needed 
courses. This data also formed the basis for a large 
part of the classroom instruction. 

The demand for the work in one community came 
about as follows: The high school agricultural pupils 
who had animals projects exhibited their animals at the 
County Fair. The boys’ animals took all the first 
prizes on hogs in competition with established swine 
breeders from three counties. A few weeks later a 
group of farmers in the community were discussing the 
record of the boys. One farmer said, “How did the 
boys do it since they were competing with the best 
breeders in this section of the state?” Another farm- 
er, whose son had won first premium with his hog, re- 
plied, “I'll tell you. Those hogs were fed and man- 
aged according to the best methods which they learned 
at school under the supervision of the teacher of agri- 
culture.” “If the instruction can help the boys that 
much, we older farmers ought to get some valuable 
information from the teacher,” said the first farmer. 
The others present were of the same opinion and as a 
result the group of thirty farmers met fourteen times 
at the school to learn the best methods of raising hogs. 
Another teacher used the Farmer’s Union as an enter- 
ing wedge for starting his course. The members of 
the union met to buy fertilizer codperatively. The 
question arose as to the kind and amount of fertilizer 
that should be used on each crop. Naturally, they 
asked the teacher of agriculture for advice. Ata sug- 
gestion from the teacher the members of the union 
attended eight lessons on the use of fertilizers, most of 
the instruction being given by a fertilizer <xpert from 
the State Agricultural College. 

The subject matter for the course in each school was 
determined by the needs and wishes of the members of 
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the class. No course covered more than three subjects 
and those teachers who confined their work to one or 
two subjects, hogs or cotton and corn for example, had 
better success. 

Some of the subjects listed as being taught were 
fertilizers, soil improvement, crops, feeding and man- 
aging animals, cost accounting, and home conveniences. 
Some of the particular farming jobs which the farmers 
were shown how to do were, home-mixing of ferti- 
lizers, pruning and spraying orchards, computing ferti- 
lizer analysis, balancing rations, terracing, keeping of 
farm records and farm accounts, installation of water 
and light systems in the farm home, and numerous 
others. 
and field 
trips, (including training and doing certain jobs) were 
Charts 
and other illustrative material were used freely. 

None of the teachers attempted to make lesson 


The lectures, discussion, demonstration 


the most popular methods of instruction used. 


assignments in the sense that they are made for high 
school pupils. However, most of the teachers found 
that after members became interested they would read 
short assignments in farm journals, bulletins and 
books. The bulletins and farm journals proved to be 
more popular from the farmers’ standpoint than the 
books. 


that the farmers were put in touch with the different 


One desirable feature of these courses was 


sources of agricultural information. When one farmer 
returned a copy of Dairy Farming by Eckles and War- 
ren, he said, “I didn’t know there was such a book 
printed on dairy farming. I want you to get me a 
copy for there is a lot in it which will help me in run- 
ning the dairy.” Two hundred and ten farmers were 
put on the mailing list of State and Federal agricultural 
bulletins for the first time. 


orders for farm journals. 


Sixty farmers placed 
None of these farmers had 
Notebooks 
were kept by at least fifty percent of the farmers. 
The teaching in these courses are done by teachers 


been receiving a farm paper of any kind. 


of agriculture assisted by extension men, county agents 
and local farmers. 

The farms on which the supervised practical work 
of the 281 farmers is carried on represent a total of 
twenty-nine thousand three hundred and five acres. 
This does not mean that the particular enterprises 
which the farmers are carrying on equals this many 
acres, but it does mear that the teacher of agriculture, 
in his regular visits to these farms, will be asked ad- 
vice concerning most all of the problems that arise on 
the farm. In one community twenty farmers, whose 
average age is twenty-six, are keeping complete farm 


records on their farms which represent a total of 3058 
acres. These records are being kept under the super- 
vision of the State Office of Farm Management. An- 
other community is running a cotton variety test in 
coéperation with the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station for the purpose of determining the variety of 
cotton best adapted to the community. Still another 
community is running a fertilizer test with corn in 
cooperation with the Experiment Station. Thirty 
farmers in another community are home-mixing their 
fertilizers for the first time. 287 members of a 
coéperative buying and selling association, which does 
a monthly business of $4500, are being guided in busi- 
ness by the instruction which the teacher of agriculture 
gave twenty of its members in a class which met twice 
a week for four weeks. 


One man who took the part-time work said, “What 
I have learned from this course will enable me to save 
at least $1000 in my farming operations this year.” 


oer 


One teacher commented as follows: “The part-time 
class was an inspiration. The last meeting we had 
thirty present and I didn’t get through till nine o’clock, 
beginning at seven. I had the finest spirit or attitude 
you Really I never enjoyed two hours 
more. The members are eager for all the information 
they can get. At each meeting I distributed books, 
bulletins and magazines with the subjects marked for 
the next week’s lesson. 


ever Saw. 


Already the members have 
requested that the work be continued next year.” 


The following tabulation gives some interesting in- 
formation concerning the short courses in the white 
schools : 


Part-Time CLAsses 


ADULTS--WHITE SCHOOLS 
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Enrollment 
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Schools and Subjects Taus 


Length of Courses 


Tenants 
Helpers 


Owners 


Aulander, Fertilizers 

Conaritsia, Fertilizers 
Hawfields, Animal Husbandry.. 
Pleasant Garden, Soils and Fert. 
Seaboard, Soils and Fertilizers... 
Hiddenite, Soil Improvement 
Sylvan, Fertilizers and Fruits 
Castalia, Fertilizers and Crops 
Ednaville, Fertilizers and Fruit 
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PracticaL WorK—ADULTS 


The practical work of the 281 adult farmers was 
conducted on their home farms representing a total 
area of 29,305 acres. Each farmer gave special at- 
tention to one or more particular phases of his farm- 
ing operations, carrying on this work according to the 
instructions of and under the supervision of the teach- 
er of agriculture. The following table indicates the 
kind of practical work carried on and the size of the 
farms on which it was carried on: 

Acreage Represented by the 


Farms on Which this Practical 


Kinds of Practical Work Work was Carried on 


Growing Alfalfa 200 Acres 
Growing Wheat 1070 
Growing Soybeans 225 
Growing Hay 260 
Growing Orchard 1059 
Growing Garden 795 
Growing Clover 1125 
Growing Barley 950 
Growing Corn 2948 
Growing Oats 750 
Growing Legumes 250 
Growing Cotton 1210 
Growing Cowpeas 40 
Corn seed natch 1385 
Testing seed corn 375 
Terracing 304 
Testing Soil 300 
Keeping cost accounts 2058 
General Farming 2095 
Seed selection 640 
Fertilizer tests 1191 
Swine 4365 
Sheep 750 
Poultry 2110 
Dairy cattle 2100 
Bees 750 
Total 29305 Acres 


NORTH CAROLINA’S TEACHER- 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


(From the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation$for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1921, p. 85.) 


N 1919-20 NORTH CAROLINA carried into 
I effect the first uniform certification provisions the 
state had ever known. At the same time a state fund 
of nearly $4,000,000 was appropriated instead of less 
than three-quarters of a million hitherto available. 
All of this money was at once applied as the state’s 
contribution to a schedule of teachers salaries cleverly 
devised to correspond with the new schedule of certifi- 
cates, which in turn rested explicitly on a progressive 
schedule of training for teaching. This participation 
of the state fixed the minimum salaries and, in the 
lowest grades, also the maximum. Progress from a 
lower certificate to a higher certificate, and therefore 
to a higher salary was made possible only through 
additional training which the state proceeded to organ- 


ize and to offer, free of charge, in the form of summer 
schools. 

The resulting achievement of a single year has been 
unique in the history of American education. Up- 
wards of 4000 white teachers attended summer schools 
of from six to twelve weeks in length at eleven differ- 
ent colleges in the state. All of these already possess- 
ed the equivalent of a high school education. Some 
3000 additional students attended six to eight-week 
summer schools in eighty different centres provided 
for those having less than a complete high school 
training. “Thus over 7000 out of the 12,600 white 
teachers of North Carolina were engaged during one 
summer in improving their training, and about the 
sanie situation prevailed among the colored teachers. 

This takes no account of the large number who 
stopped teaching and went to school for the entire 
year, so that within the year the number possessing at 
least a high school education and six weeks of pro- 
fessional training rose from 7491 to 10,141 or 35 per 
cent, and the number of those possessing two years of 
collegiate training increased from 2368 to 4367 or 85 
per cent. 

This is certainly a remarkable performance. Its 
essential significance lies in no one item of the pro- 
gram, but simply in the fact that good teachers were 
treated as a single business problem, and all the fac- 
tors involved were placed in the hands of one man, 
who had the intelligence to use them. Increased sal- 
ary was made contingent upon better training and in- 
creased usefulness, as should be the case, and both 
were carefully checked by a rational plan of certifica- 
tion. Owing to the elementary nature of the original 
situation in North Carolina, the refinements of state 
control of teacher training do not appear, but the 
principle should be precisely the same in meeting the 
requirements of the more highly developed situation in 
New York, Illinois, or California. Incidentally, it 
should also be noted that North Carolina has given 
the country a striking example of what is probably the 
clearest, simplest, and wisest policy of applying state 
funds to public education. 


Ww" FIND in ordinary school work that it is 
very undesirable to have over-age pupils in any 
classes. The better form of school organization to- 
day groups over-age pupils to themselves. This is 
for their own advantage. Reasons for this special 
classification in the mental work hold good in physi- 
cal work, with the added fact that an immature and 
undeveloped boy should never be permitted to enter 
into a physical contest with a mature and well-de- 
veloped man.—Supt. E. D. Pusey, Durham, N. C. 
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SPANISH COLUMN 
T THE MEETING of the North Carolina 


Association of Modern Language Teachers held 
in Greensboro this spring the Spanish teachers met in 
separate session to discuss common problems. In the 
course of the discussion it was brought out that no 
figures are available regarding the extent to which 
Spanish is taught in the state. It was agreed that it 
would be an inspiration and a help to know who were 
teaching Spanish and to have some way of keeping 
informed of their activities, principally the organiza- 
tion and success of Spanish Clubs. 

Following out this idea a Spanish column in the 
Hicu Scuoon JouRNAL was suggested and approved 
by those present. It was felt that in this column 
should be published items of general interest to teach- 
ers of Spanish and more particularly information re- 
garding the teaching of Spanish in North Carolina. A 
questionnaire has been sent out to the high schools and 
colleges asking for information as to the amount of 
Spanish offered, the number of students enrolled, etc., 
and the results of the inquiry will be published in this 
column. Contributions and suggestions should be 
sent to S. E. Leavitt, Chapel Hill. 


If a multiplicity of summer schools is any incentive 
to study abroad, this year ought to witness a general 
exodus of Spanish teachers to foreign lands. Spain 
naturally heads the list of countries offering instruction 
to foreign students with schools at Madrid, Barcelona 
and Santander; Professor Henriquez Urefia an- 
nounces a session at Mexico City, and as a special in- 
ducement the Mexican government will make a dis- 
count to teachers of fifty per cent. of the railroad 
fares within the national boundaries; the University 
of Porto Rico explains that the summer session at 
Rio Piedras has the advantage of being fanned by 
cool sea breezes, a fact not to be overlooked by those 
who spent last summer in North Carolina; and there 
are reports that Venezuela and Costa Rica will also 
open their doors to those who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the language of Cervantes. 

_For those who prefer to “see America first” there 
is the Middlebury School in Vermont, with its foreign 
atmosphere of all native teachers. Surely with all 
these opportunities, North, East and South, there 
ought to be variety to suit every taste. 

The inspiration to be gained by pursuing such an 
intensive course as these institutions offer cannot be 
over-emphasized. The results will prove so far- 


reaching and satisfactory that one visit will not suffice. 
it may get to be a habit to go every year. Cémo no? 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


HE REPLIES to the questionnaire sent out re- 
T cently to the high schools and colleges give evi- 
dence of the interest in the movement initiated by the 
Spanish teachers at the Greensboro meeting to estab- 
lish closer contact with each other through the Hicu 
Journan. As this plan becomes better 
known more and more teachers will undoubtedly re- 
port their activities and lend their efforts to make the 
“Spanish Column” a success. Every teacher of 
Spanish is again urged to make suggestions and con- 
tributions. The necessity for codperation cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

The following schools have sent in reports: 


Asheville Normal—Délfido Cordova—81 students. 

Asheboro High School—Grace Frazier—22 students. 

Bingham Military School—Capt. R. B. McKee—25 stu- 
dents. 

Blue Ridge School for Boys—A. P. Magwood—10 students. 

Broadway High School—Edward H. Crain—14 students. 

Charlotte High School—Mrs. Elizabeth H. Rucker—181 
students. 

Creedmoor High School—Mary Verner—16 students. 

Davidson College—Prof. Fred K. Flagle—180 students. 

Durham High School—Lessie Lee Harward—38 students. 

Elon College—Victor M. Rivera—29 students. 

Farmville High School—Fannie Moye—13 students. 

Flora Macdonald College—Mrs. C. W. Ewing—85 students. 

Greensboro High School—Mrs. Helen M. Laughlin—175 
students. 

Guilford College—Virginia Robinson—17 students. 

Hickory High School—Helen O. Derrick—50 students. 

Louisburg College—Josie Foy—18 students. 

Mars Hill College—Cornelia Howell—50 students. 

North Carolina College for Women—Majel W. Wood; Mr. 
Merrill—125 students. 

North Carolina State College—Prof. L. E. Hinkle; Percy 
H. Wilson—S8 students. 

Peace Institute—Bertha B. Marsh—4 students. 

Queens College—Anna West—82 students. 

Reidsville High School—J. Minor Gwynn—102 students. 

Salem Academy—Mrs. L. L. Wenhold—25 students. 

Trinity College—Prof. Manuel L. Lopez—70 students. 

University of North Carolina—S. E. Leavitt; C. E. Green; 
M. H. Roberts; M. K. Brooks; W. A. Pickens—262 students. 


Of these schools seven have Spanish clubs at pres- 
ent and several report that a club will be formed next 
year. 

The above list of schools offering Spanish, admit- 
tedly incomplete, will be supplemented from time to 
time as information is sent in. 


Next fall will un- ‘ 
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doubtedly witness a considerable increase in the regis- 
tration for Spanish and it will be an inspiration to 
keep informed of the development of Spanish teaching 
in the state. 

As to what should be included in the Spanish Col- 
umn the suggestions were varied and interesting ;— 
methods of stimulating interest in Spanish as a liter- 
ary as well as a commercial language, as detailed two 
years Spanish course that meets college requirements, 
ways of making lessons varied, suitable texts, the pre- 
sentation of grammar, the value of Spanish, informa- 
tion about Spanish clubs, short sketches of Spanish 
writers, important current events in Spain and South 
America, life in Spain, and a general bibliography of 
books most useful to the Spanish teacher were the 
topics mentioned. To these might be added articles 
showing the intimate connection between Latin and 
Spanish, impressions of summer schools attended and 
accounts of foreign travel. It is hoped that these 
topics will suggest others and result in valuable con- 
tributions to this column. 


All students interested in South America should 
follow the conference of Chilean and Peruvian diplo- 
mats to be held in Washington this month. The long 
dispute over the possession of the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica, resulting from the War of the Pacific 
(1879-1883), seems nearer settlement than ever before, 
and if adjusted satisfactorily will be epoch making in 
the history of the nations of the West Coast. 


Those who are planning to study this summer should 
make an effort to meet other teachers from North 
Carolina who are attending the same institution and 
discuss, among other topics, ways of making the teach- 
ing of Spanish in the state more efficient. If any 
teacher who has not already done so will notify the 
Spanish Column of their plans for summer study the 
names of other North Carolinians expecting to pursue 
the same course will be sent them. 


REVISED LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


THE REVISED list of high school text-books in history 
and science recently prepared by the State Committee on 
High School Text-Books for North Carolina has been pub- 
lished by the State Department of Education, Raleigh, as 
Education Bulletin No. 48. Copies of the list may be had by 
addressing the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Those who desire the complete list of approved high school 
texts to be used in North Carolina high schools for the next 
two years, should ask also for the list published two years ago 
as High School Leaflet No. 22. Two years hence the entire 
list will be revised for a period of four years. 


A SCHOOL-TEACHERS’ MOVEMENT 


UBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS in New York 

City are speeding up their movement for a 
“Sabbatical year” as a part of their regular vacation 
system. 

The so-called Sabbatical year, or one year’s leave of 
absence every seven years, usually at half pay, has a 
certain formal acceptance in universities and colleges, 
but is regarded as providing a luxury that few pro- 
fessors can afford to accept. Any plan for a Sab- 
batical year for public-school teachers, to be of use, 
would seem to involve a necessity for some provision 
that would make its general acceptance a possibility. 
But whatever may be the practical problems involved, 
the movement has other highly interesting aspects. 

It is long since Charles Lamb drew his humoresque 
of the school master who is “awkward and out of 
place in the society of his equals,” who “comes like 
Gulliver from among his little people.” Our Ameri- 
can public school teacher is of another type. His (or 
hers) is a progressive and business-like profession. 
Indeed, not infrequently he out-systems the counting- 
house, his efficiency puts the factory on its mettle. 
And yet there does linger something of the old charac- 
teristic qualities of school-teaching as an inevitable 
concomitant of his daily task. 

Every walk in life, because it has its disabilities, 
must be allowed its compensating amenities—to the 
repetitive worker, his freedom from responsible cares ; 
to the responsible business man, his escapes from repeti- 
tive routine; to the vacationless physician, his neigh- 
borly intimacies; to the isolated school-teacher, his 
protracted vacations. Society cannot deny these com- 
pensations without getting itself out of balance. 
“Boys are capital fellows in their own way, among 
their mates ; but they are unwholesome companions for 
grown people .... Even a child, that ‘plaything for 
an hour,’ tires always.” 

The Sabbatical year for school-teachers may well be 
worth whatever it may cost, if only it can be so plan- 
ned as to be available for those who most need it, and 
if it at the same time that it offers a brief respite from 
the tyrannies of youth, it shall also grant an escape 
from all-devouring efficiencies of modern system and 
open to the teacher a larger place among his fellow 
citizens—From The Independent, of March 25, 1922. 


Next year. Better acquainted! More students in 
Spanish Contributions to the Spanish Column! An- 
nual Meeting! Greater efficiency ! 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Two Supreme Court Decisions 


The two cases before the North Carolina Supreme 
Court having important bearing upon the State’s edu- 
cational program, to which attention was called in our 
April number, have both been decided—the one, and 
by far the more important, has been decided favor- 
ably—the other, adversely. 

The first relates to the validity of the act passed by 
the General Assembly of 1921, authorizing the is- 
suance of $5,000,000 of State bonds for public school 
buildings; the second relates to the voting of special 
school taxes upon consolidated districts. 

Had the decision in the first case been adverse, the 
result would have been nothing less than disastrous 
to educational progress throughout the state. Fortu- 
nately for the schools, a favorable decision has vali- 
dated the bonds, and thus opened the way for a new 
era of educational progress in North Carolina. Those 
interested in the legal technicalities of this case should 
secure a copy of the brief prepared by Attorney-Gen- 
‘eral James S. Manning. Judge Manning's brief is 
indeed a masterpiece, and it contains an admirably 
written chapter of our educational history. 

The decision in the second case, although adverse, 
will result in temporary embarrassment only to some 
localities contemplating consolidation ; in the end, this 
decision will be turned to good account since it not 
only clarifies but fixes legal procedure in school elec- 
tions where the voting of a local tax on newly con- 
solidated districts is involved. On this point our ma- 
chinery for school elections has for years been ob- 
scure, 

To illustrate, let’s take an hypothetical case. It is 
proposed to consolidate districts A and B into one 
district, and the county board of education has author- 
ized the consolidation. District A has a special tax, 
but district B has not. For the tax on the consolidated 
district to be valid, each of the two districts must cast 
a majority of the qualified vote of said district for the 
special tax ; otherwise the election is lost. Again, dis- 


trict A must vote off, by means of a separate ballot, 
the special tax which it had previously voted. In 
other words, in a case of this sort, simply a majority 
vote on the entire consolidated district is not sufficient. 
Each of the two component parts of the newly con- 
solidated district must cast a majority vote in favor of 
the tax. 


An Exercise In Reasoning 


The fourteen theses given herewith are taken from 
How to Measure in Education by Wm. A. McCall, 
Associate Professor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. McCall’s book was recently 
published by the Macmillan Company, New York. A 
review of this volume will appear in our October 
number. In the meantime examine his theses and de- 
termine if you can whether or not they are valid. If 
you were called upon to defend any one of them, what 
would be your line of argument in support of it? Sup- 
pose you were called upon to attack any one of them, 
how would you proceed to refute the argument sup- 
porting the thesis? How many of the fourteen are 
you ready to accept? Which of them, if any, do you 
reject? The theses follow: 

Thesis 1. Whatever exists at all, exists in some amount. 

Thesis 2. Anything that exists in amount can be measured. 

Thesis 3. Measurement in education is in general the same 
as measurement in the physical sciences. 

Thesis 4. All measurements in the physical sciences are 
not perfect. 

Thesis 5. Measurement is indispensable to the growth of 
scientific education. 

Thesis 6. Measurement in education is broader than edu- 
cational tests. 

Thesis 7. There are other things in education besides 
measurement. 

Thesis 8. To the extent that the pupil's initial abilities or 
capabilities are unmeasurable a knowledge of him is impos- 
sible. 

Thesis 9. To the extent that any goal of education is 
intangible it is worthless. 

Thesis 10. The worth of the methods and materials of in- 
struction is unknown until their effect is measured. 

Thesis 11. Measurement of achievement should precede 
supervision of teaching method. 

Thesis 12. Measurement is no recent educational fad. 

Thesis 13. Tests will not mechanize education or educators. 

Thesis 14. Tests will not produce a deadly uniformity. 


The Scnoot Journat will be better next 
year than ever before. Several new features will be 
added which will be announced in our October 
number. Send in your subscription now, and if you 
don’t get your money’s worth, we will gladly give 
you back your money. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


SPANISH TEACHERS SUPPORT LATIN 


T A MEETING of the North Carolina Asso- 
Fimo of Modern Language Teachers held this 
spring, the group of Spanish teachers, over which Pro- 
fessor S. E. Leavitt presided, went on record as rec- 
ognizing the need of Latin in preparation for their 
work. The knowledge of Latin, since it is the source 
of Spanish, French, and Italian, should of course be 
very useful to anyone taking up these modern lan- 
guages. Those who believe in the value of Latin study 
should be glad at this expression of velief in one of 
its benefits, and teachers should be encouraged to 
make their work thorough so that their students will 
have a genuine foundation for modern languages taken 
up later. 


A CRITICISM OF LATIN 


AST summer Mr. E. L. Miller, a Detroit High 

School Principal, made a statement that the chief 
drawbacks of Latin as at present offered in the high 
schools were that it was so uninterestingly taught and 
was presented with so little relation to the interesting 
things of Roman life. “Imagine an English course,” 
he said, “made up of one year of Grant’s Memoir, 
one year of Burke’s speeches and one year of Para- 
dise Lost!’”’. 

The report of Mr. Miller’s remarks seems to in- 
volve, though not very logically, two real complaints 
about Latin work. Of course one may properly reply 
that in Grant, Burke, and Milton, evidently named 
as equivalents for Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, some 
very profitable and inieresting work in English could 
be done. It would depend on how the teacher handled 
the basic material. So in Latin, no matter how much 
or little is read. Mr. Miller seems to want quantity 
of reading. Quality is much to be preferred—quality 
in the work done with the authors selected.’ But in 
the Latin work there is a danger of loss of interest 
due to the fact that only a small amount of reading 
can be done in one lesson. The difficulty is real. At- 
tempts to meet it are now being made in editions which 
give part of the reading in the original and part in 
translation, with the idea of getting on faster in the 
narrative. This method is yet rather experimental, 
but looks promising. 

That “Latin is presented with so little relation to 
the interesting things of Roman life” need not, and 
ought not to be so. A reasonable amount of collateral 


reading in books on the Romans, such as this Column 
has been suggesting, ought to be helpful. Novels on 
Roman times will help. Snort talks by the teacher on 
points connected with the reading of every day may 
be introduced. Interesting work for the student to do 
may be assigned. The Classical Journal is giving 
teachers suggestions every month. Along with the 
fundamental work in translation and grammar, the 
effort should be made to make the Romans seem a real 
people, who actually lived on this earth. A knowledge 
of their life, their accomplishments can be acquired 
and is valuable. Work on these lines will properly 
nullify criticisms like that of Mr. Miller. He himself, 
while he criticises, admits that there is interesting ma- 
terial in the Latin work. 


NOTES ON TERENCE 


EAR the end of one of the comedies of Terence, 

two old gentlemen lay violent hands on the 
parasite, Phormio. As they attack him he yells out: 
“Vel oculum exculpe : est ubi vos ulciscar probe”-—Yes, 
dig out my eye even; but there'll be a time when I'll 
get even with you all right.” A solemn old German 
editor has concluded, from the fact that Phormio uses 
the singular in oculum, that the actor who played the 
part must have been on the stage a one-eyed man! 


REORGANIZATION OF MATHEMATICS 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


SUMMARY of the report of the national com- 
Anite on Mathematical requirements. Bulletin, 

1921, No. 32. Department of the Interior. 
sureau of Education, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office 1922. 

The national committee on Mathematical require- 
ments was organized in the summer of 1916 for the 
purpose of “giving national expression to the move- 
ment for reform in the teaching of mathematics.” 
This committee, composed of some of the foremost 
mathematical minds of America added to its member- 
ship energetic and far-sighted men from the field of 
secondary mathematics and set itself the task of un- 
dertaking” a comprehensive study of the whole prob- 
lem concerned with the improvement of mathematical 
education and to cover the field of secondary and col- 
legiate mathematics.” It has endeavored in its work 
“to establish working contact with all organizations 
of teachers and others interested in its problens and 
to secure their active assistance.” In the eight chap- 
ters of this report the committee sets forth its findings, 
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leaving for a subsequent report the details of eight 
further chapters whose outline the report contains. 
Copies of the complete report, which will probably 
be ready for distribution this spring, may be had, 
free of charge, upon application addressed to the chair- 
man, Prof. J. W. Young, Hanover, N. H. 

In the eight chapters so far published are contained: 
a detailed discussion of the aims of mathematical in- 
struction, laying down certain general principles and 
points of views for this instruction with remarks on 
the organization of subject matter and the training of 
teachers; a careful consideration of the mathematics 
for years seven, eight and nine, with suggestions both 
for the material and its arrangement for the work of 
these years; similar considerations for the years ten, 
eleven and twelve, with recommendations for elective 
courses to be used in this period; college entrance re- 
quirements, giving tables showing the relative value 
of topics as preparation for college courses; lists of 
propositions in plane and solid geometry ; the function 
concept in secondary-school mathematics, considering 
this vital notion in its relation the algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry; general observations and recom- 
mendations on the terms and symbols in elementary 
mathematics. 

There are some noteworthy points brought out in 
this report. The comparatively recent movement to- 
ward a unified, or correlated course in mathematics 
for the secondary schools is given careful consider- 
ation. Courses in intuitive geometry are recommended 
for a place early in the course of mathematical instruc- 
tion, so also is numerical trigonometry and the eleme- 
_ tary notions of the calculus. The history of mathe- 
matics and the biographical facts about the men who 
have made mathematics as we know it possible are 
recommended for a more important place than they 
have been here-to-fore given. A concise and careful 
listing of the more important theorems of solid geom- 
etry has long been desired. This report contains such 
a list. 

A review of this momentous report cannot possibly 
go into detail. The reports itself should be in the 
hands of every teacher of mathematics, and its con- 
siderations and recommendations, whether agreed with 
or not, given earnest consideration—J. W. L. 


The supreme business of the school is to develop a 
sense of justice, the power of initiative, independence 
of character, correct social and civic habits, and the 
ability to co-operate toward the common good.—Dr. 
Frank Crane. 


A NATIONAL COUNCIL TO PROMOTE 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL for the Social Studies 
A completed its organization in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 25th. Its purpose is to lay the foundations for 
training democratic citizens; and its sponsors believe 
that such training can result only from a carefully 
developed and adequately supported system of teach- 
ing in the elementary and secondary schools. Its plan 
looks to promoting codperation among those who are 
responsible for such training, including at least the 
university departments which contribute knowledge of 
facts and principles to civic education; and the lead- 
ing groups of educational leaders, such as principals, 
superintendents, and professors of education, who de- 
velop the methods of handling these facts. 

An advisory board was set up composed of repre- 
sentatives of (1) the five associations of scholars most 
nearly related to the purpose of the National Council, 
—historians, economists, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, and geographers; (2) the national organizations 
of educational investigators and administrators— 
elementary and high school principals, teachers of 
education, normal school principals, and superintend- 
ents; and (3) regionary associations of teachers of 
history and civics. The function of this advisory 
board is to bring into the National Council the points 
of view of the organizations represented by its mem- 
bers and to insure a development of the social studies 
which will be in harmony with the best educational 
thought as well as based on the best present practice. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1922-1923: L. C. Marshall, professor of Economics 
in the University of Chicago, President; Henry John- 
son, Professor of History in feachers College, Vice- 
President ; Edgar Dawson, Professor of Government 
in Hunter College, Secretary-Treasurer ; E. U. Rugg, 
Lincoln School, New York, Assistant Secretary. An 
executive committee, charged with the general direc- 
tion of the policies of the association will consist of 
the officers and the following elected members: C. A. 
Coulomb, District Superintendent, Philadelphia; W. 
H. Hathaway, Riverside High School, Milwaukee; 
Bessie L. Pierce, lowa University High School. 

The first task the National Council is undertaking 
is the preparation of a Finding List of those experi- 
ments or undertakings in the teaching of the social 
studies which now give promise of being useful. This 
list will contain such exposition of the character and 
aims of these experiments as to make it possible for 
those working along parallel lines to discover each 
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other and to codperate more fully than would other- 
wise be probable. This expository material will have 
another purpose,—that of indicating outstanding dif- 
ferences of opinion and program in order that these 
differences may be systematically stated for purposes 
of analysis and discussion. 

To aid in the discovery and assessment of these ex- 
periments, the National Council has in preparation a 
list of Key Men and Women who will be appointed in 
the various states to represent the National Council in 
its efforts to collect useful information and then to 
give currency to it. While this organization seems to 
represent all the elements out of which the best de- 
velopment of the social studies must proceed, the most 
useful work will be done only with the codperation of 
teachers and investigators in all parts of the country 
to the end that lost motion and useless repetition may 
be eliminated and that mutually strengthening experi- 
ments may be pressed forward. 

Persons who are interested in the wholesome devel- 
opment of the social studies, whether teachers or 
others, and if teachers, whether teachers of the social 
subjects or of some other subjects, are urged to com- 
municate at the earliest convenient moment with the 
secretary of the National Council, Edgar Dawson, 671 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


THE RELATION, IN VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION, OF MOTION PICTURES 
TO MAPS AND CHARTS 


HE RESULT of an interesting recent investi- 
gation is reported by A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
map publishers. The increase in confidence in the 
visual element in education had brought up the ques- 
tion of whether or not there would be a conflict be- 
tween motion pictures and stereopticans on the one 
hand, and maps, globes and charts on the other. The 
result of the investigation disclosed that visual edu- 
cation devices have not adversely affected the sale of 
maps, globes and charts. The latter are accepted, as 
they should be, not only as a primary aid in implant- 
ing visual impressions of basic relationships in geo- 
graphy, history and biology, but also in utilizing the 
strong memory value of muscular action. The child 
can be sent to the map to point out various things, 
and maps, globes and charts, including blackboard and 
desk outline maps, are peculiarly suited to the project 
method in teaching. 
The superintendent of visual education in one of 
the largest cities in America, told the Nystrom Com- 


pany that he does not introduce motion pictures into 
a course until a very thorough ground work has been 
established in the pupil’s minds. He depends upon 
maps, globes and charts to implant a broad under- 
standing of basic relationships, and the significance of 
what is to be shown through stereoptican and motion 
picture devices, before introducing the latter. 

The distribution of the publications of the Nystrom 
Company and tkeir English connection, W. & A. K. 
Johnston, Ltd., throughout the English speaking world, 
brought to light an interesting commentary on visual 
education from China. This is also regarded as an 
example of how observers working in widely separated 
times and places, will arrive at the same conclusion. 
For centuries there has been a statement in the Chi- 
nese philosophy that “to see once is better than to hear 
ten times.” 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By L. R. WILSON 
Librarian, University ef North Carolina 

RE NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS, par- 
A ticularly North Carolina high schools, placing 

sufficient emphasis on the use of books on the 
part of high school pupils? Are they supporting the 
curriculum with well selected, fairly extensive collec- 
tions of reference books and collateral readings? Are 
they teaching the pupils how to avail themselves of 
the information contained in books? 

In order to secure information in ans ver to these 
questions I have recently submitted questionnaires to 
all the white schools of one of the most progressive 
counties in the State, and to one hundred members 
of the Freshman class in English in the University. 
While the answers given can in no sense give com- 
plete information, they none the less are highly sug- 
gestive and are herewith passed on for the consider- 
ation of North Carolina school officials. 

The county questionnaire covered 70 schools of 
which 46 were of 7 grades or less, and 24 were of 
from 8 to 11 grates. The total enroliment for the 
year was 7,333 and the total amount raised in 1921-22 
for providing books and other library material was 
$743.15, or 10 cents per pupil. 

Of the 70 schools, 62 had libraries containing a total 
of 8975 volumes. Eight had fone. Of the 62 having 
libraries, only 25 were open in summer, the other 37 
being closed for six months in the year. Twenty of 
the 70 possess an encyclopedia, 27 an unabridged dic- 
tionary, and 15 regularly receive newspapers and mag- 
azines. Twelve borrowed books and package libraries 
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on teaching from the public library at the county seat, 
and 13 borrowed material from the public library, the 
North Carolina Library Commission, or the University 
Library for use in debate. 

The members of the Freshman Class of the Uni- 
versity are graduates of the high schools, both public 
and private, of North Carolina and other states. Of 
the 100 students answering the questionnaire, which 
was assigned as a class exercise, 96 reported that the 
high schools they attended had libraries, while four 
did not. Sixty reported that their schools regularly 
received a total of 407 newspapers and magazines. 
Forty reported none. In the opinion of 76 of the 
Freshmen, the libraries ffirnished fairly adequate ref- 
erence material for use in English and History. Twen- 
ty-four considered the material inadequate. An un- 
abridged dictionary and some sort of encyclopedia 


HE second meeting of the North Carolina Col- 

lege Conference was held at the O. Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, March 10th and 11th, 1922. Three sessions 
were held, the first and second being on Friday, 
March 10th, and the third on Saturday, March 11th. 
Dr. Raymond Binford, President of Guilford College, 
presided. A fine spirit of harmony and sincerity pre- 
vailed, and an earnest desire to co-operate in helpful 
ways in their common tasks was manifest throughout 
the meeting by the representatives in attendance. Many 
important issues were up for discussion, and steps 
were taken to put higher education in North Carolina 
on a higher plane, to systematize it and to standardize 
it in ways impossible hitherto. There can be no doubt 
that lasting good was accomplished. 


First SESSION 


The Conference met, pursuant to the call of the 
Chairman, at the O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, at 3 
p.m., on Friday, March 10th, and was called to order 
by Dr. Raymond Binford. Prayer was offered by 
Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler. 

The following institutions were represented at the 
meeting: The University of North Carolina, President 
H. W. Chase and Professor N. W. Walker; North 
Carolina College for Women, President J. I. Foust, 
and Dean W. C. Smith; North Carolina State College, 
of Agriculture and Engineering, Professor L. E. 
Cook; East Carolina Teachers College, President R. 
H. Wright; Davidson College, Professor Frazier 


MINUTES OF THE SECOND MEETING OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


were accessible to 85 students ; 58 had an atlas at hand; 
39 borrowed material from the University Library ; 26 
from the North Carolina Library Commission ; 33 had 
used a local public library ; 30 knew how to use a dic- 
tionary card catalogue ; and 45 had been given instruc- 
tion in the use of either the school or public library. 

From the statistics, of course, it is not possible to 
reach definite conclusions about the librar: facilities 
of North Carolina high schools. But it is a step in 
that direction, and it points to the fact that in this 
particular North Carolina high school boys and girls 
are, in far too many instances, having to make the 
brick of a well founded, thorough education, without 
straw. Regardless of whether the schools are “stan- 
dard” or not, they should have books as well as teach- 
ers, and have them far more abundantly than they do 
at present. 


Hood ; Trinity College, President W. P. Few; Cataw- 
ba College, President A. D. Wolfinger; Elon College, 
Professor W. C. Wicker; Guilford College, President 
Raymond Binford and Professor L. Lea White; 
Lenoir College, President John C. Peery and Professor 
R. L. Fritz; Rutherford College, Professor W. E. 
Hauss; Atlantic Christian College, President H. S. 
Hilley; Salem Academy and College, President Ho- 
ward E. Rondthaler; Meredith College, President 
Charles E. Brewer; Peace Institute, President Mary 
O. Graham and Miss May McLelland; Oxford Col- 
lege, President F. P. Hobgood; Greensboro College, 
President S. B. Turrentine and Professor D. F. 
Nicholson; Queens College, President W. H. Frazer; 
Flora MacDonald College, President C. G. Vardell; 
State Department of Education, Dr. E. C. Brooks, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; Professor 
A. T. Allen, State Director of Teacher Training, and 
Professor J. Henry Highsmith, State Inspector of 
High Schools; Honorary member present, Dr. R. 
T. Vann. 


First SESSION 


At the first session, held on Friday afternoon, 
March 10th, the chairman presented a short paper 
reviewing the work of the Conference. Among other 
things he said: 


“We have agreed 
“1. That in each institution of higher learning in North 
Carolina, the award of scholarships be in the hands of a com- 
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mittee of at least three members not connected with the re- 
cruiting activities of the institution. 

“2. That scholarships be awarded on a yearly basis only. 

“3. That the present practice of granting to high schools 
the privilege of awarding scholarships be discontinued. 

“4. That a uniform entrance blank should be used. 

“5. That in response to the kind offer of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, we look to State Supervisor of 
High Schools for lists and addresses of Seniors in the accredit- 
ed high schools. 

“6. That we participate in co-operative propoganda. 

“7. That the State Department of Education be asked to 
require only one-half the time in practice teaching from col- 
lege graduates that is required of those with less than college 
graduation. 

“8. That professors in Liberal Arts Colleges should explain 
to their students the correct methods of presentation of the 
subjects taught. 

“9. That in dividing classes ‘nto sections, colleges should try 
to put those who intend to teach in a section to themselves.” 


Continuing he said: 


“A consideration of our legislation leads me to be rather 
suspicious of prohibitive acts and to favor positive progressive 
helpfulness. It is easy to deny each other certain things. It 
is harder to show each other and we can be mutually helpful 
and to lay out lines of co-operative effort, but the latter is of 
an infinitely higher order of labor and of vastly greater signif- 
icance.” 


Professor N. W. Walker presented the report of the 
Executive Committee which was appointed at the 
first meeting to draft a constitution. The report was 
slightly amended and adopted. The following ‘con- 
stitution was adopted: 


“1. Name. This organization shall be known as ‘The North 
Carolina College Conference.’ 

“2. Purpose. Co-operative effort in furthering the cause 
of higher education in North Carolina shall be the dominant 
purpose of this organization. 

“3. Membership. The membership of the Conference shall 
include the following: (1) the Presidents of the colleges of 
the State and one delegate for each college, in addition to the 
President; (2) The State Superintendent of Public. Instruction 
and two members of the State Department cf Education, these 
two members to be the Inspector of High Schools and the 
Director of Teacher Training, or two members to be chosen 
by the State Superintendent; (3) and such others as may be 
elected by the Conference. 

“4. Officers. The officers of the Conference shall be: 
(1) a Chairman; (2) a Secretary-Treasurer; (3) an Execu- 
tive Committee of 5 members, consisting of the Chairman, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and three other members to be elected by 
the Conference.” 


On motion of President R. H. Wright, a nominating 
committee of three members was appointed to report 
at the Saturday morning session. The chair appointed 
on this committee Presidents Hilley, Wright, and 
Foust. 

President Howard E. Rondthaler presented the re- 
port of the committee on high school visitation. 


Dr. Rondthaler reported that preliminary arrangements had 
been made with seventeen colleges for visiting 199 high schools 
within the first two weeks in April. 


President Rondthaler presented the report on Co- 
operative Advertising prepared by President W. A. 
Harper, who could not be present. 


Dr. Harper’s report stated that a letter and questionnaire 
had been sent to all the colleges for the white race listed in the 
State Directory, calling their attention to action taken con- 
cerning co-operative advertising at the first meeting of the 
Conference and asking if they were willing to spend on co- 
operative advertising an amount equal to the amount spent 
the previous year for advertising in the daily, weekly, and 
church papers. The replies he received—or failed to receive— 
led him to conclude: “ . evidently we are not ready 
for co-operative advertising in North Carolina at this time.” 


President C. E. Brewer presented the report of the 
committee on uniform blanks for admission to college. 


The com nittee recommended the adoption of form used 
by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, stating that these forms could be had at 
$7 per thousand from the McGregor Company of Athens, 
Georgia. 

This form was adopted “as a working basis for this 
year.” The committee was continued with instructions 
to continue to work on this matter and report its find- 
ings a year from hence. 

President H. S. Hilley spoke on the purpose of the 
Rhodes scholarships and urged that the delegates bring 
this matter to the attention of the students in their 
institutions to the end that a larger number of young 
men may apply for these scholarships. 

President S. B. Turrentine presented a paper on 
“Co-operation on Problems of Student Government.” 


Dr. Turrentine raised the question as to the advisability of 
letting student committees go out to present the subject 
of student government in high schools. He thought it in- 
advisable. He had observed that students who go away to 
the student conferences come back with the idea that the 
college faculty should have less authority and the students 
more authority in matters of government. Dr. Turrentine’s 
paper provoked much discussion and called forth statements 
from several members of the Conference to the effect that stu- 
dent government and the honor system had worked admirably 
in their institutions. 


The meeting adjourned to meet at 8 p.m. 


SEcoND SESSION 


The evening session on Friday, March 10th, was 
devoted to the presentation and discussion of the 
report of the Committee on Principles for Accredit- 
ing Colleges. The committee appointed at the first 
meeting of the Conference in October last was com- 
posed of President W. P. Few, President Charles E. 
Brewer, Professor L. E. Cook, and Mr. A. T. Allen. 
The report was presented for the committee by Mr. 
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Allen. As a basis for formulating its report, the com- 
mittee had made, with Mr. Allen’s assistance, a thor- 
ough study of the principles and standards employed 
by the different rating agencies of the country. The 
eight principles formulated by the committee are in 
close accord with the Standards recently adopted by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States. Mr. Allen explained in what par- 
ticulars and to what extent the eleven colleges of 
North Carolina that are now rated as Class A (for 
certification purposes) would be affected by the adop- 
tion of the eight principles embodied in the com- 
mittee’s report. 

On motion of President Vardell, duly seconded by 
President Brewer, the eight principles were taken up 
one by one and disposed of. 

After each principle had been discussed and adopted 
separately, on motion of President Few which was 
duly seconded, the eight principles were adopted as a 
whole. These eight principles are as follows: 


PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING COLLEGES* 


The term “college” as used below is understood to desig- 
nate all institutions of higher education which grant non-pro- 
fessional bachelor’s degrees. The Commitee recommends that 
the following principles and standards be observed in accredit- 
ing colleges: 

1. The requirement for admission shall be the satisfactory 
completion of a four-year course in a secondary school ap- 
proved by a recognized accrediting agency, or the equivalent 
of such a course. The major portion of the secondary school 
course accepted for admission should be definitely correlated 
with the curriculum to which the student is admitted. 

2. A college should demand for graduation the completion of 
a minimum quantitative requirement of 120 semester hours of 
credit (or the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, 
‘majors, or courses), with further scholastic qualitative re- 
quirements adapted by each institution to its conditions. 

Note 1. Two semesters should constitute a college year of 
not less than thirty-four weeks exclusive of holidays. 

Note 2: The recitation hour should be sixty minutes gross, 
or net less than fifty minutes of actual teaching. 

3. The size of the faculty should bear a definite relation to 
the type of institution, the number of students, and the number 
of courses offered. For a college of approximately 100 stu- 
dents in a single curriculum the faculty should consist of at 
least 8 heads of departments devoting full time to college work. 
With the growth of the student body the number of full time 
teachers should be correspondingly increased. The develop- 
ment of varied curricula should involve the addition of further 
heads of departments. 

The training of the members of the faculty of professorial 
rank should include at least two years of study in their respec- 
tive fields of teaching in a recognized graduate school, or a 
= Ac inference on Methods of Standardizing and Accrediting Col- 


leges was held in Washington May 6 and 7, 1921, u ter the joint 
auspices of the American Counci! on Education and the N«tional Con- 


ference Committee on Standards of College and Secondary Schools. 
The Conference received ard adopted the report of a special committee 
an policy, and-this report has served as a basis upon which, with cer 
tain modifications, have been formed “The Principles for Accrediting 


Colleges.”” as they are outlined above. 


corresponding professional or technical training. It is desir- 
able that the training of the head of a department should be 
equivalent to that required for a Doctor’s degree, or should 
represent a corresponding professional or technical training. 
A college should be judged in large part by the ratio which 
the number of persons of professorial rank with sound training, 
scholarly achievement and successful experience as teachers 
bears to the total number of the teaching staff. 

Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per instruc- 
tor, or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than thirty stu- 
dents should be interpreted as endangering educational effi- 
ciency. 

Note 1: One year of training above the Bachelor’s Degree 
will be accepted until 1923. 

Note 2: Instructors having entire charge of a course should 
show one year of training in his particular field above the 
Bachelor’s Degree. 

4. The minimum annual operating income for an accredited 
colleze should be $50,000. of which not less than $25,000 should 
be derived from stable sources, other than students, prefer- 
ably from permanent endowments. Increase in faculty, stu- 
dent body and scope of instruction should be accompanied by 
increase in endowment. The financial status of each college 
should be judged in relation to its educational program. 

Note 1: Until 1924 $40,000 income and $15,000 from stable 
sources will be accepted. 

5. The material equipment and upkeep of a college, its 
buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, and libraries should 
also be judged by their efficiency in relation to its educational 
program. 

A college should have a live well distributed professionally 
administered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of 
public documents, bearing specifically upon the subjects taught, 
and with a definite annual appropriation for the purchase of 
new books. 

Note 1: 6,000 volumes until 1924 will be accepted. 

6. A college should not maintain a preparatory school as 
part of its college organization. If such a school is maintained 
under the college charter it should be kept rigidly distinct and 
separate from the college in students, faculty, and buildings. 

Note 1: Omit the phrase “and buildings” until 1924. 

7. In determining the standing of a college emphasis should 
be placed upon the character of the curriculum, the efficiency 
of instruction, the standard for regular degrees, the conser- 
vatism in granting honorary degrees, the tone of the institu- 
tion and its success in stimulating and preparing students to 
do satisfactory work in recognized graduate, professional, or 
research institutions. 

8. No college should be accredited until it has been inspected 
and reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed 
by the accrediting organization. 


The meeting then adjourned until 9 o’clock on 
Saturday morning, March 11th. 


SESSION 


The meeting was called to order by the Chairman at 
9 a.m. 

Prayer was offered by President Peery. 

The first order of business was the election of offi- 
cers. The Chairman therefore called for the report 
of the nominating committee. 
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The following report was presented by President 
Hilley : 

For President, Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler. | 

For Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. N. W. Walker. 

For the Executive Committee (in addition to the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer), President J. C. 
Peery, President C. E. Brewer, and Presidnt J. I. 
Foust. 

On motion of President Chase, which was duly 
seconded, the Secretary was instructed to cast the 
vote of the Conference for these officers. The Secre- 
tary cast the vote accordingly. 

It was voted, on motion of Dr. Wicker, to accept 
the following interpretation of the principles of ac- 
crediting colleges adopted at last evening’s session: 


“That all colleges that meet the requirements of the prin- 
ciples be classed as A Colleges, and that their students shall 
receive full credit by the State Department of Education and 
by other members of the Conference.” 

On motion of President Wright, duly seconded, the 
Committee on Standards was continued with instruc- 
tions to formulate principles for accrediting junior 
colleges. 

On motion of President Chase the Conference voted 
that the State Department of Education is the proper 
agency to apply the principles adopted last evening in 
the classification or rating of institutions. 

On motion of President Hobgood, the chair was 
instructed to call a special meeting of the Conference 
not later than July—or whenever the Committee on 
Standards is ready to report on principles for accredit- 
ing junior colleges. 

On motion of President Turrentine the conference 
voted to have the minutes of this meeting published 
in THe Hicu Scuoor JourNnat. 

The report of the Committee on Entrance Require- 
ments was presented by Dr. A. P. Kephart. 

On motion of Dr. Few the report was received and 
considered section by, section. 

Sections one, three, and four were amended and 
adopted. 

On motion of President Foust, the committee was 
continued and instructed to redraft section two in 
harmony with the principles already adopted. 

On motion of Presidnt Turrentine, the rpeort as a 
whole, with the exception of section two, was adopted. 

The report as amended and adopted follows: 


I. The requirement for admission shall be the satisfactory 
completion of a four-year course in a secondary school ap- 
proved by a recognized accrediting agency, or the equivalent of 
such a course. 

II. (Re-referred to the committee to be redrafted. The sec- 
tion relates to the admission of graduates from duly accredited 
high schools.) 

III. Accredited schools include the following: 


1. Schools approved by the State High School Inspector or 
by any other recognized accrediting agency. 

2. For the year 1922-23, all secondary schools on the list 
adopted by the six North Carolina colleges belonging to the 
Southern Association. 

3. The subjects offered by the secondary schools shall be 
those included in the following list and the maximum number 
of units shall not exceed that designated. 


Units Units 
English 4 lor 
Social Science Physiography ................ lor .5 


History Drawing 1 

Vocational Subjects 

5 Gel 2 
lor .5 
5 
lor .5 


(The last four under the condition that they are taught by 
properly approved teachers as are other high school subjects.) 

IV. The above schools must conform to the following con- 
ditions. 

1. There shall be not less than four years of at least thirty- 
two weeks and forty-five (45) minutes class periods or the 
equivalent. 

2. A unit must be the equivalent of one-quarter of the tctal 
amount of work done by the average class of such accredited 
secondary school during one year, exclusive of any review of 
elementary school work. 


President Few presented the report of the com- 
mittee on Scholarships, but stated he was not pre- 
senting the report for action or adoption for the 
reason that the committee had not. been able to have a 
meeting. 

The Conference voted to request the State Depart- 
ment of Education to print and to send out to the 
colleges information regarding seniors in the high 
schools. 

On motion of President Wright, the Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized to ascertain the amount of ex-, 
penses incurred by the Chairman in connection with 
the Conference, that this be prorated among the 
member instistutions, and that each institution be re- 
quested to send its pro rata part of such expense to 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 

On motion of Dr. Vardell, colleges having their 
catalogues out announcing an entrance condition of 
two units (contrary to the principles adopted at this 
meeting) should be exonerated for next year. 

The Conference adjourned to meet at the call of 
the Chairman. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Civic Science 1n THE Home. By George W. Hunter and 
Walter G. Whitman. 12 mo. Pp. 416. American Book 
Company, New York. 1921. 

Civic Science 1n THE ComMmuNity. By George W. Hunter 
and Walter G. Whitman. 12 mo. Pp. 430. American Book 
Company, New York. 1922. 

These are two companion volumes for the junior 
high school or for the first year of the standard high 
school. The first treats of such topics as the follow- 
ing :. the home and its environment, good health in the 
home, the principles of heating and lighting in the 
home, the home and its surroundings, labor saving de- 
The second volume 
advantages offered by the 
community, wealth and climatic conditions, water and 
its place in the community, how the community cares 


vices and home conveniences. 


treats of such topics as: 


for its citizens, transportation, how life on the earth 
has improved, etc. These books treat of simple, yet 
fundamental problems of domestic and civic life ap- 


proached from the standpoint of the child’s interest. 


Nation. By 
American Book 


EverypAy Civics: CoMMuNity, STATE, AND 
Charles Edgar Finch. 12 mo. Pp. 326. 
Company, New York. 1921. 

What our young people need today, the author 
maintains, is training in citizenship as well as train- 
ing for citizenship. They should be taught to think 
straight, to understand current topics, to work out 
political problems in common everyday occurrences. 
And to a limited extent, they should have opportunity 
to put into practice in their schooi and community those 
fundamental ideas and principles of government on 
which this nation is built. The book is constructed, 
therefore, on this admirable plan. It is thoroughly 
modern in both conception and execution, and is an 
excellent text for use in the first year of high school. 
By Gilbert H. Trafton. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Science or Home CoMMUNITY. 
12 mo. Pp. 561. 
1921. 
This is a textbook in General Science. Part | 

Science of the Home—treats of such topics as hygiene 
Part II. 
Science in’ the Community—treats of such topics as 
means of travel, communication, health, entertainment, 
community resources, protection from the weather, t’« 
the relation of the earth to the Heavenly bodies, 
enemies of the home and community, etc. This is on 
of the better of the newer texts developed on a psycho- 
logical rather than a logical plan of organization of 
material. 


pleasure, electricity, home grounds, ete. 


Our Economic OrcGanization. By Leon C. Marshall and 
Leverett S. Lyon. 12 mo. Pp. 503. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1921. 

In this volume the authors have attempted to depict 
our social structures in terms of what they do, and 
have therefore paid considerable attention to their 
organization and functions. Considerable attention is 
given to banking, exchange, etc. An excellent ele- 
mentary treatise. 


An Intropuction to Economics. By Graham A. Laing. 
12 mo. Pp. 470. The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York. 1919. 

This is written for the high sckool student and is no’ 

a made-over college text for high school use. The 
material it contains is up-to-date. Changes in our eco- 
nomic organization due to the war are carefully con 
sidered and the lines of development which are likel 
to follow have been summarized. The important fea- 
tures of the text are: simplicity of presentation, treat- 
ment of commercial functions rather than technical 
treatment of theories, the introduction of new modern 
problems arising out of changes in economic systems 
and ideas, elimination of difficult part of abstract 
theories. 


GENERAL Science. By Edgar N. Bedford. 

Allyn and Bacon, New York. 1921 

A book of projects. The materials of general science 
organized according to the project-problem plan. The 
class projects are broken up into problems. The text 
attempts to carry out the spirit of the recommendations 
of the Committee on the Reorganization of Science in 
Secondary Schools. It is adapted for use in the junior 
high school or in the first year of the usual type of 
four-year high school. An excellent text in the hands 
of the teacher who can teach by the project-problem 
method. 


12 mo. Pp. 387. 


1N AMERICAN Democracy. 
12 mo Pp. 567. 


By Ross Williamson. 
D. C. Heath & Company, New York. 1922. 


In this volume the attempt has been made to bring 
the student into direct contact with the great current 
issues of American life, and to afford practical training 
to those who soon must grapple with the economic, 


social, and political problems of our time. The author 
begins, and wisely so, not with the mechanism of gov- 
ernment, but with the historical background of Ameri- 
can democracy, its origin, development, and promise 
for the future. There follows a brief survey of the 
economic life of the nation, because that economic life 
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constitutes the fundamental basis of our problems. 
Considerable attention, therefore, is given to the ques- 
tion of social justice or industrial reform. Such social 
problems as industrial relations, health in industry, and 
immigration, are given due consideration. Finally, the 
mechanism of government is presented. 


ELEMENTARY Economics. By Thomas Nixon Carver. 12 mo. 

Pp. 400. Ginn and Company, Boston. 1920. 

A sound elementary treatise. The treatment is not 
confined wholly to economics but includes a good deal 
of civics and social problems. It might be used also 
as a basis for studying problems in American democ- 
racy since our social problems are viewed primarily as 
economic problems. The materials are well organized 
and well presented. 


Junior Science. By John C. Hessler. 12 mo. Pp. xvii + 533. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston 1921. 

This is intended for pupils of the seventh and 
eight grades who are beginning to demand sensible 
answers to their questions concerning the world about 
them. It keeps close to the interests of children, and 
undertakes to explain the things in the world of natur- 
al phenomena about them that they wish to know. 
An excellent text for the junior high school, or for the 
first year of the usual four-year high school. 


GEOGRAPHY: PuysicaL, Economic, AND ReEGIONAL. 800 
Pp. 505. 210 illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 1921. 

The aim of the author is to lead the student to 
study geographic forms and processes not as things and 
conditions apart from human affairs, but rather in 
their relation to the life of man. Economic geography 
is presented because of its vast practical value to men 
and women in every walk of life. 


EconoMIcs AND THE ComMuNity. By John A. Lapp. 12 mo. 


Pp. 366. The Century Company, New York. 1922. 

This book attempts to place the principles and prob- 
lems of economic life in their relation to the com- 
munity, in so simple a form that the study of these 
principles and problems may be of greater service to 
the citizen in the performance of civic duties. Its pur- 
pose is to give what the citizen needs to know about 
economics rather than to explere and expound eco- 
nomic theory. 


Howe's New Era Civics. By John B. Howe. 12 mo. Pp. 420. 
The Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., Syracuse, New 
York. 1922. 

The author has proceeded on the theory that the best 
way to aid students of elementary civics is by explain- 
ing the why and the wherefore of the important fea- 


tures of government and of the changes it has under- 
gone. This is one of the sanest and best of the newer 
books on civics that have come to our attention. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Edited for school use by J. G. deR. Hamilton. (Lake 
English Classics.) Pp. 424. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago. 1922. 

This little volume has been prepared with a double 
purpose in view: (1) to serve as a basis for the work 
of classes in English literature; (2) to be used as col- 
lateral reading in American history. It is made up of 
the more important and characteristic speeches, letters, 
and state papers of the great President. The selec- 
tions are arranged in three major divisions in a way 
to illustrate Lincoln’s growth and development, his 
personality, his political ideais, and his relation to im- 
portant events and movements in American history. 


A First Book 1n ror Scuoots. By A. L. 
Murray and E. P.-Wiles. 12 mo. Pp. 478. D. C. Heath & 

Company, New York. 1922. 

This book is divided into two parts. Part I treats 
of the composition as a whole and of the paragraph; 
Part II, of the sentence, words, etc. Throughout the 
book the authors have kept clearly in mind the funda- 
mental problems of , English Composition: (1) The 
problem of something to speak or write about; (2) the 
problems of gathering, evaluating, and organizing ma- 
terial; (3) the problems of expressing thoughts cor- 
rectly, clearly, sincerely, and pleasingly; and (4) the 
problem of adapting what is spoken or written to a 
definite body of hearers or readers. 


FreNCH CoMMERCIAL CorRESPONDENCE. By Louis J. Fish 
and A. D’Avesne. 12 mo. Pp. 230. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1922. 

This book has been written in order to place in the 
hands of students and American merchants useful in- 
formation concerning the requirements for correct 
French commercial correspondence. 


MARrRAINE DE Guerre. By Magali Michelet. (The Macmillan 
French Series). Pp. 49. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1922. 

Marraine de Guerre portrays in a charming and 
amusing manner the friendliness and sympathy which 
often existed during the war between American sol- 
diers and French families. The action of the play re- 
volves about the visit of a young American officer to 
his “war god-mother,” whom he has previously known 
only through letters. The surprise that awaits him 
not only shows the gay and fun-loving nature of the 
French, but also their sincere admiration and sympathy 
for the American soldiers. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH: A REVIEW" 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


T:ITERS educational progress usually 
adopt one of two theories upon which to base 
explanation of progress or lack of it. One 

theory makes progress dependent upon the appearance 

of great leaders, usually if not often, theorists, idealists, 
in the realm of educational thought. It is a cherchez 
l'homme sort of procedure, a hunt for the pedagogical 

Moses. Those who proceed according to the second 

theory find the explanation of progress or lack of it in 

the dynamic qualities of natural causes. This theory 
sees change in educational ideals and practice as the 
product of an evolutionary process in which great 

‘eaders play their parts but rather in the role of direct- 

ors than of creators. The explanation of educational 

progress under the first theory is that it 
perhaps. 


happens,— 
According to the second theory educational 
progeess is an evolution from simple to complex and 
from less to more. 

It is on the basis of the first theory,—the anthropo- 
morphic idea,—that the South has built its civilization ; 
it is a typically southern point of view. 
have written of the South, whether natives or for- 
eigners, have explained the conservatism—to call it by 
no harsher name,—of those states that made up the 
Confederacy, on the theory of the paucity of leaders 
or on some lack or weakness in the characteristics of 
the few leaders whom it has had. In particular has 
this been the favorite explanation, both within and 
‘without the South, offered as adequate to an under- 
standing of the failure of the South to keep pace with 
the progress of public education elsewhere. 

In this book by Dr. Knight, a son of the South, has 
left the tradition and finds the explanation of the un- 
fortunate educational conditions in the old Confed- 
eracy in the economic, religious, social, political con- 
ditions and traditions peculiar, in many respects, to 
this section of the country. Great leaders there have 
been and they wrought mightily, but they are made to 
appear in the light of media for the expression of 
great underlying forces which compelled their atten- 
tion and challenged their will to do. 

Yet one must not get the idea that the author has 
tried to apologize for the backwardness of the South, 
educationally, on the plea that it has been the victim 
of circumstances beyond its control. Not that at all, 
but on the contrary he shows how failure to realize 


Those who 


* Knight, Edgar W. Public Education in the South. pp. 


xii—482. Ginn & Co., 1922. 


on and to appropriate situations favorable to progress 
have resulted in 1 etardation if not stagnation. 


“It is not unlikely, therefore, that both the courts 
and the masters were more nearly interested in the 
industrial than in the educational features of the 
apprenticeship plan and through it sought to relieve 
the community of the financial burden incident to 
caring for its dependents.” p. 68. 


It is refreshing to find the typically southern view- 
point concerning the training up of leaders temporarily 
at least laid to one side and especially when it is done 
by one who is through birth and training fitted to speak 
with authority on these matters. 

The book follows the best modern practice of his- 
torical study in the field of education in that it empha- 
sizes the record of actual organization and practice 
rather than the more vague and idealistic theorizing 
about what form organization and practice ought to 
take. Chapter V1 on “The Awakening and Attempts 
at Reform,” and chapter VII on “School Practices be- 
fore 1860” are references in point. However, the 
dynamic point of view has, in the main, been held to 
rather rigidly by the author. 

A most valuable feature of the book is found in the 
new and previously unavailable material concerning 
education in the South which the author has brought 
to light and made usuable. Records forgotten as well 
as material unknown have been assembled and used to 
interpret public school conditions in the South at vari- 
ous periods. ‘This material in original form the author 
promises to prepare and publish as source material and 
documentary evidence. 

Because the South is so largely and so typically 
rural the problems it has encountered and must even 
yet solve are the problems of rural America whether 
east, west, north, or south. Whatever the experience 
of the past may be worth in getting a vision of rural 
school problems, it is here recorded so far as the South 
is concerned. ‘The author has consistently pointed out 
even in some detail what the major lessons are for 
teacher and for administrator in the records of early 
attempts at education in those eleven states that made 
up the Confederate States of America. The practical 
applications to present educational problems of lessons 
learned in the past, here often tragically, is no small or 
ineffective feature of the book. 

Yet after all the South is but a part of the United 
States and its public school problems are different 
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more largely in degree than in kind from the problems 
of the nation at large. The same causes are operating 
to hinder or to stimulate progress whether the plains 
where they are actuating are prarie or coastal, whether 
the mountains are Appalachian or Rocky, whether the 
crops are cotton, or corn, or wheat, or fruit, or 
vegetables. For this reason it is very appropriate that 
Dr. Knight should generalize from his data concerning 
the problems of educational administration and practice 
in general and as affecting the rural schools in par- 
ticular. 

The book is a contribution. It is the work of a 
scholar but avoids the appearance of over-scholarly 
dry-rot through a very judicious use of the footnote 
reference. It is written in a delightful style, has 
helpful summaries and suggestive questions for further 
study which will help make it usable as a text in col- 
lege classroom or in teachers study classes. 


A PROTEST 
Editor High School Journal: 


Will you please give space for the following dis- 
cussion ? 

It is believed and accepted by all forward-looking 
citizens of the state that the high school contests insti- 
tuted at the University, first as debates in 1913 and 
later including athletics, put into the school life of the 
state an impetus that has had, is having, and will con- 
tinue to have an untold effect for good. These con- 
tests were instituted that every bona fide high school 
student in the state might take full advantage of them. 
However, as the spirit of rivalry and the desire to win 
out by the various schools has increased, the ethics of 
the original organization has been somewhat changed. 
At first it was required that a bona fide student must 
have been in attendance a certain percentage of the 
school period and must have made a passing grade on 
the majority of his work to participate in a champion- 
ship contest. This, it would seem, is fair to all con- 
cerned if rightly enforced. But the final resuits of the 
various contests have been such that a further re- 
striction has been made,—that of an age qualification. 
This one we maintain is not fair to all high school 
students. 

It so happens that the boys of the rural schools 
have not had the opportunities for school advantages 
that the town and city boys have, consequently they 
are in high school at a later age than the children of 
the city schools. The question is, should this mis- 
fortune which so many country boys have be further 
irritated by being debarred from participation in 
championship athletics? If so they should be refused 


a place on the championship debating teams, and in 
brief from every activity and encouragement offered 
by our present North Carolina high schools. You see 
where the argument leads to. To my mind it is just 
as ethical to say to the high school boys over 21 years 
old, “You stay off my classes, you are a hinderance to 
the younger students.” 

North Carolina is a rural state, and because of that 
fact its educational rating has stood very low. Very 
recent years have made a great change. Ardent, sin- 
cere, country-minded teachers have been satisfied to go 
into remote country districts and encourage and stimu- 
late interest where the glare of electric light is not 
known and where the sound of pavement is not heard. 
The fight has been hard. But it has not only brought 
into the school the young people of the country, it has 
likewise broadened the minds of the rural citizenship 
to the poinf that they carry bond and tax issues for 
public betterment almost as readily as do the city com- 
munities. Should the fruits of these efforts be care- 
lessly regarded? Should these faithful toilers be told 
by their co-workers, the city men, to leave out their 
“ringers” (for such the over age students are called 
in athletics). 

In a recent contest between a rural school and a city 
school in which the victory was overwhelmingly de- 
cisive for the city school, the following conditions pre- 
vail: The city school has perhaps 400 boys from 
which to pick its team, it has an arrangement for in- 
door games and athletic coaches and directors, it has 
a financial backing that will permit the purchase of suits 
and other paraphernalia necessary, the making of trips 
without expense to the players; all of which have 
allowed the playing of ten or a dozen games since 
the Christmas holidays. The rural school on the 
other hand has 40 boys from which to get its team, 
they have no coach or athletic director, no gymnasium 
or indoor court, consequently they have been able to 
play only one game since the holidays. Furthermore 
they have had to in the main pay for their athletic 

utfit and bear their proportionate part of the expense 
of the trips. Because of the fact that the center on 
this team happened to be over 21 years of age he was 
ruled off and as a result the organization of the team 
was greatly demoralized which made their defeat so 
decisive. Here is the question: Is this fair to all 
concerned ? 

What do you think of it high school people? Is my 
idea wrong or does it smack of something that should 
be reconsidered by the committee at the university? 

Very truly yours, 
T. E. Story, 
Principal, Trinity High School, Trinity, N.C. 
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Trinity College Summer GEORGE PEABODY 
School COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Wednesday, June 2], to FOR THE HIGHER TRAINING OF 


TEACHERS 
Thursday, August 3 
SUMMER SESSION 


: First Term, June 8 to July 18 
The Summer School intended Second Term, July 19 to August 29 
primarily for teachers holding 


i i . : More than 300 courses in twenty-six depart- 
the higher certificates: ments giving college credit. 
tendents, principals, high school Courses for mature students who cannot satisfy 

college entrance requirements. 
teachers, and grammar grade Special courses of preparing teachers for the 
teachers. high salaries of the Smith-Hughes work. 
° . Many courses for preparing teachers for critic 

Registration fee, $8.00. No teaching, supervision, Normal school work or ad- 

iti _ ministrative positions. 
— charges to teachers. En Large, cool, shady campus for either work or 
rollment limited to 300. play. 
‘ Many free lectures at the open hour by men of 
For detailed announcement national reputation . 
address Here you will meet socially men and women 
from all cver the South, who are prominent in 
educational affairs. The friendships formed in 
Director of Summer School this way are of the greatest importance to the 
teacher. 
College Station Durham, N. C. Write for catalog now. 
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The University of North Carolina 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirty-Fifth Session, June 20-August 3, 1922 


Standard Courses in the Regular Departmenis of the University. 

Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

A Modern Department of Education offering numerous professional courses. 

Academic and Professional Courses of Elementary character for teachers 
who have not had previous professional training. 

High Class recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational 
character. Lectures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival and Dra- 
matic Performances. 

Graduates of Accredited High Schools and Teachers Holding State Certifi- 
cates admitted without examination. 

Able Faculty—Moderate Expenses. 

Rooms may be reserved any time afier February Ist upon receipt of $6.00 
for room rent for six weeks. 

Preliminary Announcement ready February 15th. Complete Announce- 
ment ready April Ist. 

For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hili, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Fifth Session, June 13-July 26, 1922 


The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is The Asheville Summer School offers teachers 
one of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina. educational and recreational opportunities that are « 
844 Teachers from 18 states and territories at- unsurpassed. 


tended the 1921 Summer Session. 

The Faculty will include regular teachers of the 
Asheville Normal, and 37 Heads of Departments 
from 19 Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, 
Normal and City Schools. 

One Hundred and Fifty-two courses for Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Grammar Grade and High School 


Expenses moderate. Dormitory room and board, 
$40.00 for six weeks. All beds single. Rooms may 
be reserved now by forwarding $5.00 of this amount. 
Good board in private homes from $8.00 to $15.00 
per week. Registration fee is $10.00 for three 
courses; $15.00 for four. 


Teachers, Supervisors, Principals and Superinten- Reduced round trip fares to Asheville during =| 

dents. summer. 
The Campus is 2,250 feet above sea, surrounded by a : ve 

60 peaks 6,000 feet high. Mount Mitchell, the high- Write now for illustrated folder and complete 

est, is only. 18 miles away. catalog. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President Asheville, North Carolina 


Southern Teachers’ Agency COVERS THE SOUTH 
Columbia, S.C. No Fees Unless Placed 


Chattanooga, Tenn. | . Continuous Enrollment in Three Offices 
NEW BOOKLET 


. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Edgerton Touring Co. . SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term, June 19-July 29 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 


; ANNOUNCEMENT Courses for High School Teachers 


Courses for College Credit 


1922 The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 

University Year, the courses being the same in char- 

2—Great Western Educational Tours—2 acter and credit value as in the other quarters of the 
year. 

personally conducted Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 


study—recreation—sight seeing The Master’s Degree may be obtained in three 
une 19-August 19 Summer Quarters. on ; 
It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South 
Including University of California and makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking broader 


Summer School scholarship and training, and wider social contacts, 
$350.00 and to college students desiring to complete degree 
requirements. 
Attendance last Quarter, 2,429 from twenty-nine 
Second Tour states and foreign countries. ‘ 
5 The most beautiful and unique campus in America. 
J uly 24-August 19 Accommodations at reasonable rates. Tuition for 
All necessary expenses guaranteed non-Virginia students $15 per term. 
$300.00 Entertainments, Music Festival, excursions. 
d For illustrated folder and full announcement, 
Address: write to 
Mrs. W. Leak Peace, Laurinburg, N. C. 
Miss Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk, Va. CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Dean, 


M. T. Edgerton, Supt., Andrews, N. C. University, Virginia 
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Sargent’s Handbook of 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS Guentos y Lecturas 
CHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS. for ] 

and Girls. yy F Educators. A Guide En Castel ano 
Book for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice. Comparative Tables 


give the Relative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, ete. By MARIA SOLANO 
Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad Boston Normal School 


to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars. 


Consultation by Appointment. 7th edition, 896 pp. $4 Distinguished from other beginning books 
postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. = 
in Spanish because it does not attempt to 

PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass teach too much. It affords the pupil the satis- 
faction of definite accomplishment, with the 
result that he learns to love the language and 
wants to know it better. 

The material is fresh, free from monotony, 
and written in a spirited style. 


Current Articles on Geography Teaching 


The Psychology of teaching as applied to geography, is fascinat- 


ing to teachers of all subjects. The Social Science teacher, the : + 

History teacher and others will find the articles in the Official ‘Miss Solano s reader can be recom- 
Organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers, a splendid mended without reservation for use by 
influence in their lives helpin ig them to more efficient teaching of a e ° : 

chosen subjects while carrying a suggestion of the great honest students in the junior high school or 
outdoor forces of nature. Price of a full year’s subscription ‘ ” 

(nine months) $2. A geography teacher for a total of $1.50 will regular high school. 


be enrolled as a member of the national council and as a sub- HISPANIA, December, 1921. 
ecriber for one year. Join us in furthering better geography 
teaching while providing inspiration and pleasure for al! teachers. 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY Silver, Burdett %& Company 


Official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., Publishers Boston New York Chicago 
2249 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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BEST HELPS for NEW and OLD TEACHERS 


Kingsley Outline Studies. 0 separate pamphlets. Hundreds of thousands sold. 20 cents each. Send for 
detailed list. ‘‘Of untold value to the teacher of English.’’—Brother Leo, (Sacred Heart, Coll. San Fran- 
cisco. ) 

Kingsley English Texts: with Outline Study included. 12 titles. Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, 
Evangeline, Old Testament Episodes, King Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady of Lake, Burke’s Speech, 
Ancient Mariner, Vision of Sir Launfal, As You Like It. From 45 to 65 cents. 

Webber’s Handbook of Commercial English. Iva M. Webber. Adopted by Burdect College, the largest Business 
College in New England. Includes essentials and and omits superfluous matters. Cloth $1.00. 

Outlines of Civil Government, E. J. Clark. Cloth. $1.00. An up-to-date text-book for High Schools. 

Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. Paper. 15 cents. 

Grammar for Thinkers. By True Worthy White, M. A. The essence of Grammer. Paper. 25 cents. 

Right at Hand Stories. By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. A collection of short stories for dictation 
and reproduction. Cloth. 210 pages. 75 cents. 

School Plays. 3 Vols., viz., All’s True (a Literary Play); The Long Road to Tomorrow (for History Classes) ; 
A Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for Art Classes). Pa;er. 25 cents each. 

History Drill Cards. By Clara E. Parker. 65 cards containing questions and answers on U. S. History. Es- 
pecially valuable in reviewing for examinations. I’rice per set, 50 cents. 

Outline of Argument and Debate. [iv Theresa Wright Williams. 25 cents. 

Outlines of History, Latin, Algebra, Arithmetic Drills, Grammar. Send for circulars. 

Graphic Latin. A graphie presentation of the essentia!s of Latin Grammar. 50 cents. 

Loose Leaf Geography, Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, 8. America, U. 8. 6 parts. 30 cents each part. 

Loose Leaf Community Civics, Elementary for Towns; [Elementary for Cities; Advanced for High Schools. 3 
parts. 30 cents each part. 

These are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 


THE MAGAZINE ‘‘EDUCATION’’ 42nd YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 1921. 

‘*Edueation is appreciated every where.’’—Geo. E. Wal, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 

‘*\ magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chieago, III. 

‘*Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—Pres. Fauce, Brown Univ., R. I. 

‘*The finest sample of educational journalism on the American market today.’’—Dr. Wm. H. Thaler, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


: 


A New 
HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Physical and Economic 


Professor R. H. Whitbeck 
University of Wisconsin 


In his preface, the author states, ‘‘Until a few years ago the geography of the second- 
ary school was either physical or commercial geography, but thus to separate the two is 
to rob each of its complement. If the large facts of economic geography are not traced 
back to the physical causes upon which, in a degree at least, they rest and if the facts 
of physical geography are not carried forward to some of the great human consequences 
which arise from them, then each falls short of its possibilities. Geography is not simply 
a study of the physical environment of man, nor is it simply a study of selected human 
activities; rather is it a study of both plus their inter-relation. Therefore, all of the chap- 
ters devoted to the physical aspect of geography include, or are followed by, a discus- 
sion of related human aspects.’’ 

This geography will interest the high school student. The treatment is complete and 
concise. Special emphasis is given to the United States, and careful treatment of Europe, 
Asia, and South America is contained in Part II. 


(LET US SEND YOU A COPY) 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Atlanta San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Chicago 


Use Your Spare Time 
Increase your efficiency by Studying at home 


The University of North Carolina 
Offers Eighteen Courses by Mail 


ECONOMICS ENGLISH LATIN SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION HISTORY MATHEMATICS 


The University is particularly anxious to serve former students of the 
University and colleges who have been forced to give up study before re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence courses this year are 
adapted to the needs of such students and teachers. All courses offered 
count toward the A.B. Tell your friends about these courses. 


Write today for full information to 


BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


F 
th 
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What is More Important Than LIGHT and FRESH AIR 


In the School Room? 


Scuoot ror New Hanover County. Witmincton, N. C. 


AUSTRALIZE 


Your New School and 


Provide a Perfect System of Ventilation with Absolute 
Control of Light and Reduce the cost of Construction 
Eliminate Weights, Weight Boxes, Wide Mullions, 
Chains, Pulleys, Sash Sockets, Gleaner Bolts, Adjust- 
able Screws, Practically all Interior Window ‘l'rim and 


all Window Trouble. 


The best proof of their practical value is in the universal 
satisfaction they are giving in scores of schools. Write 
for School Catalogue which gives full particulars. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
309 FLATIRON BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
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